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CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Mary, Mary!” 











S there any one awake and 
listening—perhaps with a 
tremor of the heart—for 
the calling out of “ White 
Dove, ahoy!” from the 
shore? Once the ordinary 
loud noises of the morning 
are over—the brief work- 
ing of the pump, the wash- 
ing down of the decks— 
silence reigns once more 
throughout the yacht, One 
can only hear a whispering 
of the rain above. 

Then, in. the distance, 


er <| there is a muffled sound of 
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the motion caused by the passing waves. 


the paddles of a steamer ; 
and that becomes fainter 
and fainter, while the 
White Dove gradually loses 
Again there is an absolute 


stillness ; with only that whispering of the rain. 
But this sudden sound of oars? and the slight shock against the side 
of the vessel? The only person on board the yacht who is presentable 
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whips a shawl over her head, darts up the companion way, and boldly 
emerges into the moist and dismal morning. 

“Oh, Angus !” she cries, to this streaming black figure that has just 
stepped on deck, “ what a day you have brought with you !” 

“ Oh, it is nothing!” says a cheerful voice from out of the dripping 
macintosh—perhaps it is this shining black garment that makes the wet 
face and whiskers and hair glow redder than ever, and makes the blue eyes 
look even bluer. ‘ Nothing at all! John and I have agreed it is going 
to clear. But this is a fine place to be in, with a falling glass! If you 
get a squall down from Glencoe, you won’t forget it.” 

“ A squall!” she says, looking round, in amazement. Well might 
she exclaim ; for the day is still, and grey, and sombre; the mountains 
are swathed in mist; the smooth sea troubled only by the constant 
rain. 
However, the ruddy-faced Doctor, having divested himself of his 
dripping garment, follows his hostess down the companion, and into the 
saloon, and sits down on one of the couches. There is an odd, half- 
pathetic expression on his face, as he looks around. 

“Tt seems a long time ago,” he says, apparently to himself. 

“What does?” asks his hostess, removing her head-gear. 

“The evenings we used to spend in this very saloon,” says he—look- 
ing with a strange interest on those commonplace objects, the draughts 
and dominoes, the candlesticks and cigar-boxes, the cards and books— 
“away upthere in the north. Itseems yearssince we were at Dunvegan, 
doesn’t it, and lying off Vaternish Point? There never was as snug a 
cabin as this in any yacht. It is like returning to an old home to get 
into it.” 

“T am very glad to hear you say so,” says his hostess, regarding him 
with a great kindliness: “We will try to make you forget that you have 
ever been away. Although,” she added frankly, “I must tell you you 
have been turned out of your state-room—for a time. I know you won't 
mind having a berth made up for you on one of those couches.” 

“« Of course not,” he said ; “if I am notin your way atall. But——” 

And his face asked the question. 

“Oh! it is a nephew of Denny-mains who has come on board—a Mr, 
Smith, a very nice young fellow ; I am sure you will like him.” 

There was nothing said in reply to this. 

Then the new-comer inquired, rather timidly, ‘“ You are all well, [ 
hope?” 

“ Oh, yes!” 

“ And—and Miss Avon, too?” said he. 

“Oh, yes! But Mary has suffered a great misfortune since you 
left.” 

She looked up quickly. Then she told him the story; and in telling . 
him her indignation’awoke afresh. She spoke rapidly. The old injury 
had touched her anew. 
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But, strangely enough, although Angus Sutherland displayed a keen 
interest in the matter, he was not at all moved to that passion of anger and 
desire for vengeance that had shaken the Laird. Not atall. He was 
very thoughtful for a time ; but he only said, “ You mean she has to sup- 
port herself now ?”’ 

“ Absolutely.” 

“She will naturally prefer that to being dependent on her friends ?” 

“She will not be dependent on her friends, I know,” is the answer ; 
“though the Laird has taken such a great liking for her that I believe 
he would give her half Denny-mains.” 

He started a little bit at this; but immediately said— 

“Of course she will prefer independence. And, as you say, she is 
quite capable of earning her own living. Well, she does not worry 
about it? It does not trouble her mind?” 

“That affair of her uncle wounded her very keenly, I imagine, 
though she said little; but as for the loss of her little fortune, not at 
all! She is as light-hearted as ever. The only thing is that she is 
possessed by a mad notion that she should reci: away at once for London.” 

“Why?” 

“To begin work ; I tell her she must work here.” 

“ But she is not anxious? She is not troubled?” 

“Not a bit! The Laird says she has the courage of ten men; and I 
believe him.” 

“That is all right. I was going to prescribe a course of Marcus 
Aurelius; but if you have got philosophy in your blood it is better than 
getting it i in through the brain.” 

And so this talk ended; leaving on the mind of one of those two 
friends a distinct sense of diaappointment: She had been under the im- 
pression that Angus Sutherland had a very warm regard for Mary Avon ; 
and she had formed certain other suspicions. She had made sure that 
he, more quickly than any one else, would resent the injury done to 
this helpless girl. And now he seemed to treat it as of no account. If 
she was not troubling herself; if she was not giving herself headaches 
about it ; then, no matter! It was a professional view of the case. A 
dose of Marcus Aurelius? It was not thus that the warm-hearted Laird 
had espoused Mary Avon’s cause. 

Then the people came one by one in to breakfast ; and our young 
Doctor was introduced to the stranger who had ousted him from his 
state-room. Last of all came Mary Avon. 

How she managed to go along to him, and to shake’hands with him, 
seeing that her eyes were bent on the floor all the time, was a mystery. 
But she did shake hands with him; and said, “‘ How do you do?” in a 
somewhat formal manner ; and she seemed a little paler than usual. 

“ T don’t think you are looking quite as well as when I left,” said he, 
with a great interest and kindness in his look. 

“Thank you, I am very well,” she said; and then she 5 iasitantly 
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turned to the Laird and began chatting to him. Angus Sutherland’s 
face burned red; it was not thus she had been used to greet him in the 
morning, when we were far away beyond the shores of Canna. 

And then, when we found that the rain was over, and that there was 
not a breath of wind in this silent, grey, sombre world of mountain and 
mist, and when we went ashore for a walk along the still lake, what must 
she needs do but attach herself to the Laird, and take no notice of her 
friend of former days? Angus walked behind with his hostess, but he 
rarely took his eyes off the people in front. And when Miss Avon, 
picking up a wild flower now and again, was puzzling over its name, he 
did not, as once he would have done, come to her help with his student- 
days’ knowledge of botany. Howard Smith brought her a bit of wall 
rue, and said he thought they called it Asplenium marinum: there was 
no interference. The preoccupied Doctor behind only asked how far 
Miss Avon was going to walk with her lame foot. 

The Laird of Denny-mains knew nothing of all this occult busi- 
ness. He was rejoicing in his occupation of philosopher and guide. 
He was assuring us all that this looked like a real Highland day— 
far more so than the Algerian blue sky that had haunted us for so 
long. He pointed out, as we walked along the winding shores of Loch 
Leven, by the path that rose, and fell, and skirted small precipices all 
hanging in foliage, how beautiful was that calm, slate-blue mirror beneath, 
showing every outline of the sombre mountains, with their masses of 
Landseer mist. He stopped his companion to ask her if she had ever 
seen anything finer in colour than the big clusters of scarlet rowans among 
the yellow-green leaves. Did she notice the scent of the meadow- 
sweet, in the moist air of this patch of wood? He liked to see those 
white stars of the grass-of-Parnassus ; they reminded him of many astroll 
among the hills about Loch Katrine. 

“And this still Loch Leven,” he said at length, and without the 
least blush on his face, “ with the Glencoe mountains at the end of it, I 
have often heard say was as picturesque a loch as any in Scotland, on a 
gloomy day like this. Gloomy I call it, but ye see there are fine silver 
glints among the mist; and—and, in fact, there’s a friend of mine has 
often been wishing to have a water-colour sketch of it. If ye had time, 
Miss Mary, to make a bit drawing from the deck of the yacht, ye might 
name your own price—just name your own price. I will buy it for him.” 

A friend! Mary Avon knew very well who the friend was. 

“T should be afraid, sir,” said she, laughing, “to meddle with any- 
thing about Glencoe.” 

“ Toots! toots!” said he; “ ye have not enough confidence. I know 
twenty young men in Edinburgh and Glasgow who have painted every bit 
of Glencoe, from the bridge to the King’s House inn, and not one of 
them able to come near ye. Mind, I’m looking forward to showing your 
pictures to Tom Galbraith ; I'm thinking he'll stare!” 

The Laird chuckled again. 
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“Oh, aye! he does not know what a formidable rival has come from 
the south ; I’m thinking he'll stare when he comes to Denny-mains to 
meet ye. Howard, what’s that down there?” 

The Laird had caught sight of a pink flower on the side of a steep 
little ravine, leading down to the shore. 

“Oh, I don’t want it; I don’t want it!” Mary Avon cried. 

But the Laird was obdurate. His nephew had to go scrambling 
down through the alders and rowan-trees and wet bracken to get this bit 
of pink crane’s-bill for Miss Avon’s bouquet. And of course she was 
much pleased ; and thanked him very prettily ; and was it catch-fly, or 
Herb Robert, or what was it ? 

Then out of sheer common courtesy she had to turn to Angus Suther- 
land. 

“T am sure Dr. Sutherland can tell us,” she says, timidly; and she 
does not meet his eyes. 

“Tt is one of the crane’s-bills, any way,” he says, indifferently. 
“ Don’t you think you had better return now, Miss Avon, or you will hurt 
your foot?” 

“Oh, my foot is quite well now, thank you!” she says; and on she 
goes again. 

We pass by the first cuttings of the slate-quarries ; the men suspended 
by ropes round their waists and hewing away at the face of the cliff. We 
go through the long straggling village; and the Laird remarks that it is 
not usual for a Celtic race to have such clean cottages, with pots of 
flowers in the window. We saunter idly onwards, towards those great 
mountain-masses, and there is apparently no thought of returning. 

“When we've gone so far, might we not go on to the mouth of the 
pass?” she asks. ‘I should like to have a look even at the beginning of 
Glencoe.” 

“T thought so,” said the Laird, with a shrewd smile. “Oh, ay! we 
may as well go on.” 

Past those straggling cottages, with the elder-bush at their doors to 
frighten away witches ; over the bridge that spans the brawling Cona ; 
along the valley down which the stream rushes; and this gloom over- 
head deepens and deepens. The first of the great mountains appears on 
our right, green to the summit, and yet so sheer from top to bottom that 
it is difficult to understand how those dots of sheep maintain their foot- 
ing. Then the marks on him; he seems to be a huge Behemoth, with 
great eyes, grand, complacent, even sardonic in his look. But the fur- 
ther and further mountains have nothing of this mild, grand humour 

about them; they are sullen and awful ; they grasp the earth with their 
mighty bulk below, but far away they lift their lurid peaks to the 
threatening skies, up there where the thunder threatens to shake the 
silence of the world. 

“Miss Avon,” Dr. Sutherland again remonstrates, “you have come 
five or six milesnow. Suppose you have to walk back in the rain?” 
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“JT don’t mind about that,” she says, cheerfully. ‘“ But I am dread- 
fully, dreadfully hungry.” 

“ Then we must push on to Ciachaig,” says the Laird; “there is no 
help for it.’ 

“ But wait a moment,” she says. 

She goes to the side of the road, where the great grey boulders and 
ferns, and moist marsh-grass are, and begins to gather handfuls of 
“ sourocks ;” that is to say, of the smaller sheep’s sorrel. ‘ Who will 
partake of this feast to allay the pangs of hunger?” 

“Is thy servant a baa-lamb that she should do this thing?’’ her 
hostess says, and drives the girl forward. 

The inn is reached but in time; for behold there is a grey “smurr” 
of mist coming down the glen ; and the rain is beginning to darken the 
grey boulders. And very welcome are those chairs, and the bread and 
cheese and beer, and the humble efforts in art around the walls. If the 
feast is not as the feasting of the Fishmongers—if we have no pretty 
boxes to carry home to the children—if we have no glimpses of the pale 
blue river and shipping through the orange light of the room, at least we 
are not amazed by the appearance of the Duke of Sussex in the garb 
of a Highlander. And the frugal meal is substantial enough. Then 
the question about getting back arises. 

“Now, Mary,” says her hostess, “ you have got to pay for your amuse- 
ment. How will you like walking seven or eight miles in a thunder- 
storm ?” 

But here the Laird laughs. 

“No, no,” he says, going to the window. “That waggonette that has 
just come up I ordered at the inn on passing. Ye will not have to walk 
a step, my lass; but I think we had better be going, as it looks black 
overhead.” 

Black enough, indeed, was it as we drove back in this silent afternoon, 
with a thunderstorm apparently about to break over our heads. And it 
was close and sultry when we got on board again, though there was as 
yetno wind. Captain John did not like the look of the sky. 

“T said you were going to bring a gale with you, Angus,” his hostess 
remarked to him, cheerfully, at dinner. 

“Tt begins to look like it,” he answered, gravely ; “and it is getting 
too late to run away from here if the wind rises. As soon as it begins 
to blow, if I were John, I would put out the starboard anchor.” 

“T know he will take your advice,” she answers, promptly. 

We saw little of Angus Sutherland that evening ; for it was raining 
hard and blowing hard ; and the cabin below, with its lit candles, and 
books, and cards, and what not, was cheerful enough; while he seemed 
very much to prefer being on deck. We could hear the howling of the 
wind through the rigging, and the gurgling of the water along the sides 
of the yacht; and we knew by the way she was swaying that she was 
pulling hard at her anchor chain. There was to be no beautiful moon- 
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light for us that night, with the black shadows on the hills, and the lane 
of silver on the water. 

A dripping and glistening figure comes down the companion; a 
gleaming red face appears at the door. Mary Avon looks up from her 
draughts, but for an instant. 

“Well, Angus, what is the report?” says Queen Titania, brightly. 


_ And what isalljthe noise on deck? And why don’t you come below ?” 


“They have been. paying out more anchor chain,” says the rough 
voice from out of the mackintosh ; “it is likely to be a nasty night, and 
we are going to lower the topmast now. I want you to be so kind as to 
tell Fred to leave out some whisky and some bread and cheese; for John 
thinks of having an anchor watch.” 

“The bread and cheese and whisky Fred can get at any time,” says 
she ; and she adds with some warmth, “ But you are not going to stay on 
deck on such a night. Comein here at once. Leave your macintosh 
on the steps.” 

Is it that he looks at that draught-board? It is Mr. Howard Smith 
who is playing with Mary Avon. The faithless Miranda has got 


. another Ferdinand now. 


“T think I would rather take my turn like the rest,” he says, absently. 
“There may be some amusement before the morning.” 

And so the black figure turned away and disappeared ; and a strange 
thing was that the girl playing draughts seemed to have been so bewil- 
dered by the apparition that she stared at the board, and could not be got 
to understand how she had made a gross and gigantic blunder. 

“ Oh, yes; oh, certainly ! ” she said, hurriedly ; but she did not know 
how to retrieve her obvious mistake. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
An UNSPOKEN APPEAL. 


“Wat have I done? Is she vexed? Have I offended her?” he 
asked the next morning, in a rapid manner, when his hostess came on 
deck. The gale had abated somewhat, but gloom overspread earth and 
sky. It was nothing to the gloom that overspread his usually frank and 
cheerful face. ; 
“You mean Mary?” she says, though she knows well enough. 
“Yes; haven’t you seen? She seems to treat me as though we had 
never met before—as though we were perfect strangers—and I know she 





is too kind-hearted to cause any one any pain——” 

Here he looks somewhat embarrassed for a moment ; but his custo- 
mary straightforwardness comes to his rescue. 

“Yes; I will confess I am very much hurt by it. And—and I 
should like to know if there was any cause. Surely you must haye 
noticed it ?” 
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She had noticed it, sure enough; and, in contrast with that studied 
coldness which Mary Avon had shown to her friend of former days, she 
had remarked the exceeding friendliness the young lady was extending 
to the Laird’s nephew. But would she draw the obvious conclusion? Not 
likely ; she was too staunch a friend to believe any such thing. All the 
same there remained in her mind a vague feeling of surprise, with perhaps . 
a touch of personal injury. 

_ Well, Angus, you know,” she said, evasively ; “Mary is very 
much preoccupied just at present. Her whole condition of life is 
changed, and she has many things to think of ——” 

“ Yes ; but she is frank enough with her other friends. What have 
I done, that I should be made a stranger of?” 

A pathetic answer comes to these idle frettings of the hour. Far away 
on the shore a number of small black figures emerge from the woods, and 
slowly pass along the winding road that skirts the rocks. They are 
following a cart—a common farmyard cart; but on the wooden planks 
is placed a dark object that is touched heré and there with silver—or 
perhaps it is only the white cords. Between the overhanging gloom of 
the mountains and the cold greys of the wind-swept sea the small black 
line passes slowly on. And these two on board the yacht watch it in 
silence. Are they listening for the wail of the pipes—the wild dirge 
of Lord Lovat, or the cry of the Cumhadh na Cloinne? But the winds 
are loud, and the rushing seas are loud ; and now the rude farmyard 
cart, with its solemn burden, is away out at the point; and presently 
the whole simple pageant has disappeared. The lonely burying-ground 
lies far away among the hills. 

Angus Sutherland turns round again, with a brief sigh. 

“Tt will be all the same in a few years,” he says to his hostess; and 
then he adds, indifferently, “What do you say about starting? The 
wind is against us; but anything is better than lying here. There were 
some bad squalls in the night.” 

Very soon after this the silent loch is resounding with the rattle of 
halyards, blocks, and chains; and Angus Sutherland is seeking dis- 
traction from those secret cares of the moment in the excitement of 
hard work. Nor is it any joke getting in that enormous quantity of 
_ anchor chain. In the midst of all the noise and bustle Mary Avon 
appears on deck to see what is going on, and she is immediately followed 
by young Smith. : 

“ Why don’t you help them?” she says, laughing. 

“So I would, if I knew what to do,” he says, good-naturedly. “T’ll 
go and ask Dr. Sutherland.” 

It was a fatal step. Angus Sutherland suggested, somewhat grimly, 
that, if he liked, he might lend them a hand at the windlass. .A mus- 
cular young Englishman does not like to give in ; and for a time he held 
his own with the best of them ; but long before the starboard anchor 
had been got up, and the port one hove short, he had had enough of it. 
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He did not volunteer to assist at the throat halyards. To Miss Avon, 
who was calmly looking on, he observed that it would take him about a 
fortnight to get his back straight. 

“That,” said she, finding an excuse for him instantly, “is because 
you worked too hard at it at first. You should have watched the 
Islay man. All he does is to call ‘Heave!’ and to make his shoulders 
go up asif he were going to do the whole thing himself. But he does 
not help a bit. I have watched him again and again.” 

“ Your friend, Dr. Sutherland,” said he, regarding her for an instant 
as he spoke, “ seems to work as hard as any of them.” 

“He is very fond of it,” she said, simply, without any embarrass- 


ment; nor did she appear to regard it as singular that Angus Suther- 


land should have been spoken of specially as her friend. 

Angus Sutherland himself comes rapidly aft, loosens the tiller rope, 
and jams the helm over. And now the anchor is hove right up; the 
reefed mainsail and small jib quickly fill out before this fresh breeze ; and 
presently, with a sudden cessation of noise, we are spinning away through 
the leaden-coloured waters. We are not sorry to get away from under 
the gloom of these giant hills; for the day still looks squally, and 
occasionally a scud of rain comes whipping across, scarcely sufficient to 
wet the decks. And there is more life and animation on board now; a 
good deal of walking up and down in ulsters, with inevitable collisions ; 
and of remarks shouted against, or with, the wind; and of joyful 
pointing towards certain silver gleams of light in the west and south. 
There is hope in front ; behind us nothing but darkness and the threaten- 
ings of storm. The Pap of Glencoe has disappeared in rain ; the huge 
mountains on the right are as black as the deeds of murder done in the 
glen below ; Ardgour over there, and Lochaber here, are steeped in 
gloom, And there is less sadness now in the old refrain of Lochaber 
since there is a prospect of the South shining before us. If Mary Avon 
is singing to herself about 


Lochaber no more! And Lochaber no more! » 
We'll maybe return to Lochaber no more ! 


—it is with a light heart. 

But then if it is a fine thing to go bowling along with a heieke breeze 
on our beam, it is very different alind: we get sgl Ardshiel and find 
the southerly wind veering to meet us dead he the teeth. And there is 
a good sea running up Loch Linnhe—a heavy grey-green sea that the 
White Dove meets and breaks, with spurts of spray forward, and a line of 
hissing foam in our wake. The zig-zag beating takes us alternately to 
Ardgour and Appin, until we can see here and there the cheerful patches 
of yellow corn at the foot of the giant and gloomy hills; then “’Bout 
ship” again, and away we go on the heaving and rushing grey- 
green sea. 

And is Mary Avon’s oldest friend—the woman who is the staunchest 
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of champions—being at last driven to look askance at the girl? Is it 
fair that the young lady should be so studiously silent when our faithful 
Doctor is by, and instantly begin to talk again when he goes forward 
to help at the jib or foresail sheets? And when he asks her, as in 
former days, to take the tiller, she somewhat coldly declines the offer he 
has so timidly and respectfully made. But as for Mr. Smith, that is a 
very different matter. It is he whom she allows to go below for some 
wrapper for her neck. It is he who stands by, ready to shove over the 
top of the companion when she crouches to avoid a passing shower of 
rain. It is he with whom she jokes and talks—when the Laird does not 
monopolise her. 

“T would have believed it of any girl in the world rather than of 
her,” says her hostess, to another person, when these two happen to be 
alone in the saloon below. “I don’t believe it yet. It is impossible. 
Of course a girl who is left as penniless as she is might be pardoned 
for looking round and being friendly with rich people who are well 
inclined towards her; but I don’t believe—I say it is impossible— 
that she should have thrown Angus over just because she saw a chance 
of marrying the Laird’s nephew. Why, there never was a girl we have 
ever known so independent as she is !—not any one half as proud and as 
fearless. She looks upon going to London and earning her own living 
as nothing at all! She is the very last girl in the world to speculate on 
making a good match—she has too much pride—she would not speak 
another word to Howard Smith if such a monstrous thing were sug- 
gested to her.” 

“ Very well,” says the meek listener. The possibility was not of his 
suggesting, assuredly : he knows better. — 

Then the Admiral-in-chief of the White Dove sits silent and puzzled 

‘for a time. 

“ And yet her treatment of poor Angus is most unfair. He is deeply 
hurt by it—he told me so this morning P ‘ 

“Tf he is so fearfully sensitive that he cannot go yachting and enjoy 
his holiday because a girl does not pay him attention——” 

“Why, what do you suppose he came back here for?” she says, 
warmly. “To go sailing in the White Dove? No; not if twenty White 
Doves were waiting for him! He knows too well the value of his time 
to stay away so long from London if it were merely to take the tiller of 
a yacht. He came back here, at great personal sacrifice, because Mary 
was on board.” 

“ Has he told you so?” 

“He has not ; but one has eyes.” 

“ Then suppose she has changed her mind: how can you help it?” 

She says nothing for a second. She is preparing the table for Master 
Fred : perhaps she tosses the novels on to the couch with an impatience 
they do not at all deserve. But at length she says— 

“ Well; I never thought Mary would have been so fickle as to go 
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chopping and changing about within the course of a few weeks. How- 
ever, I won't accuse her of being mercenary; I will not believe that. 
Howard Smith is a most gentlemanly young man—good-looking, too, 
and pleasant tempered. I can imagine any girl liking him.” 

Here a volume of poems is pitched on to the top of the draught- 
board, as if it,had done her some personal injury. 

“ And in any case she might be more civil to a very old friend of 
ours,” she adds. 

Further discourse pn this matter is impossible; for our Freidrich 
d’or comes in to prepare for luncheon. But why the charge of incivility ? 
When we are once more assembled together, the girl is quite the reverse 
of uncivil towards him. She shows him—when she is forced to speak to 
him—an almost painful courtesy ; and she turns her eyes down, as if she 
were afraid to speak to him. This is no flaunting coquette, proud of her 
wilful caprice. ; 

And as for poor Angus, he does his best to propitiate her. They 
begin talking about the picturesqueness of various cities. Knowing that 
Miss Avon has lived the most of her life, if she was not actually born, in 
London, he strikes boldly for London. What is there in Venice, what 
is there in the world, like London in moonlight—with the splendid 
sweep of her river—and the long lines of gas-lamps—and the noble 
bridges? But she is all for Edinburgh: if Edinburgh had but the 
Moldau running through that valley, and the bridges of Prague to span 
it, what city in Europe could compare with it? And the Laird is so 
delighted with her approval of the Scotch capital, that he forgets for the 
moment his Glaswegian antipathy to the rival city, and enlarges no less 
on the picturesqueness of it than on its wealth of historical traditions. 
There is not a stain of blood on any floor that he does not believe in. 
Then the Sanctuary of Holyrood: what stories has he not to tell about 
that famous refuge ? 

“T believe the mysterious influence of that Sanctuary has gone out 
and charmed all the country about Edinburgh,” said our young Doctor. 
“T suppose you know that there are several plants, poisonous elsewhere, 
that are quite harmless in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. You re- 
member I told you, Miss Avon, that evening we went out to Arthur's 
Seat ?” 

It was well done, Queen Titania must have thought, to expose this 
graceless flirt before her new friends. So she had been walking out to 
Arthur’s Seat with him, in the summer afternoons ? 

“ Y—yes,” says the girl. 

“ Ay; that is a most curious thing,” says the Laird, not noticing her 
downcast looks and flushed cheeks. ‘ But what were they, did ye say?” 

“ Umbelliferous plants,” replies Angus Sutherland, in quite a matter- 
of-fact manner. “ The @nanthe crocata is one of them, I remember ; 
and I think the Cicuta virosa—that is, the Water Hemlock.” 

“T would jist like to know,” says the Laird, somewhat pompously, 
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“whether that does not hold good about the neighbourhood of Glesca also. 
There’s nothing so particular healthy about the climate of Edinburgh, 
as far as ever I heard tell of. Quite the reverse—quite the reverse. 
East winds—fogs—no wonder the people are shilpit looking creatures as 
a general rule—like a lot o’ Paisley weavers. But the ceety is a fine 
ceety, I will admit that ; and many’s the time I’ve said to Tom Galbraith 
that he could get no finer thing to paint than the view of the High 
Street at night from Prince’s Street—especially on a moonlight night. 
A fine ceety: but the people themselves !—” heré the Laird shook his 
head. “ And their manner o’ speech is most vexsome—a long, sing-song 
kind o’ yaumering as if they had not sufficient manliness to say outright 
what they meant. If we are to have a Scotch accent, I prefer the 
accent—the very slight accent—ye hear about Glesca. I would like to 
hear what Miss Avon has to say upon that point.” 

“T am not a very good judge, sir,” says Miss Avon, prudently. 

- Then on deck. The leaden-black waves are breaking in white foam 
along the shores of Kingairloch and the opposite rocks of Eilean-na- 
Shuna ; and we are still laboriously beating against the southerly wind ; 
but those silver-yellow gleams in the south have increased, over the 
softly purple hills of Morvern and Duart. Black as night are the vast 
ranges of mountains in the north ; but they are far behind us; we have 
now no longer any fear of a white shaft of lightning falling from the 
gloom overhead. 

The decks are dry now ; camp-stools are in requisition ; there is to 
be a consultation about our future plans, after the White Dove has been 
beached for a couple of days. The Laird admits that, if it had been 
three days or four days, he would like to run through to Glasgow and to 
Strathgovan, just to see how they are getting on with the gas-lamps in 
‘the Mitherdrum Road ; but, as it is, he will write for a detailed report ; 
hence he is free to go wherever we wish. Miss Avon, interrogated, 
answers that she thinks she must leave us and set out for London; 
whereupon she is bidden to hold her tongue and not talk foolishness. 
Our Doctor, also interrogated, looks down on the sitting parliament— 
he is standing at the tiller—and laughs. 

“ Don’t be too sure of getting to Castle Osprey to-night,” he says, 
“whatever your plans may be. The breeze is falling off a bit. But 
you may put me down as willing to go anywhere with you, if you will 
let me come.” 

This decision seemed greatly to delight his hostess. She said we 
could not do without him. She was herself ready to go anywhere now 
—eagerly embraced the Youth’s suggestion that there were, accord- 
ing to John of Skye’s account, vast numbers of seals in the bays on 
the western shores of Knapdale; and at once assured the Laird, who 
said he particularly wanted-a sealskin or two and some skarts’ feathers 
for a young lady, that he should not be disappointed. Knapdale, then, 
it was to be. 
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But in the meantime? Dinner found us in a dead calm. After 
dinner, when. we came on deck, the sun had gone down; and in the 
pale, tender blue-grey of the twilight, the golden star of Lismore light- 
house was already shining. Then we had our warning lights put up— 
the port red light shedding a soft crimson glow on the bow of the 
dingay, the starboard green light touching with a cold, wan colour the 
iron shrouds. To crown all, as we were watching the dark shadows of 
Lismore island, a thin, white, vivid line—like the edge of a shilling— 
appeared over the low hill; and then the full moon rose into the partially 
clouded sky. It was a beautiful night. 

But we gave up all hope of reaching Castle Osprey. The breeze had 
quite gone; the calm sea slowly rolled. We went below—to books, 
draughts, and what not; Angus Sutherland alone remaining on deck, 
having his pipe for his companion. 

It was about an hour afterwards that we were startled by sounds on 
deck ; and presently we knew that the White Dove was again flying 
through the water. The women took some little time to get their 
shawls and things ready; had they known what was awaiting them, 
they would have been more alert. 

For no sooner were we on deck than we perceived that the White 
Dove was tearing through the water without the slightest landmark or 
light to guide her. The breeze that had sprung up had swept before it 

- a bank of sea-fog—a most unusual thing in these windy and changeable 
latitudes ; and so dense was this fog that the land on all sides of us had 
disappeared, while it was quite impossible to say where Lismore light- 
house was. Angus Sutherland had promptly surrendered the helm to 
John of Skye; and had gone forward. The men on the look-out at the 
bow were themselves invisible. : 

“Oh, it is all right, mem!” called out John of Skye, through the 
dense fog, in answer to a question. “I know the lay o’ the land very 
well, though I do not see it. And I will keep her down to Duart, 
bekass of the tide.” 

And then he called out— 

“ Hector, do you not see any land yet?” 

“ Cha neil!” calls out Hector, in reply, in his native tongue. 

“We'll put a tackon hernow. Ready about, boys !” 

“ Ready about !” 

Round slews her head, with blocks and sails clattering and flapping ; 
there is a scuffle of making fast the lee sheets; then once more the 
White Dove goes plunging into the unknown. The non-experts see 
nothing at all but the fog; they have not the least idea whether Lismore 
lighthouse—which is a solid object to run against—is on port or star- 
board bow, or right astern, for the matter of that. They are huddled in 
a group about the top of the companion. They can only listen, and 
wait. 

John of Skye’s voice rings out again. 
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* Hector, can you not mek out the land yet?” 

“Cha neil!” 

“* What does he say?” the Laird asks, almost in a whisper : he is 
afraid to distract attention at such a time. 

“ He says ‘No,’” Angus Sutherland answers. ‘“ He cannot make out 
the land. Itis very thick; and there are bad rocks between Lismore 
and Duart. I think I will climb up to the cross-trees and have a look 
round,” — 

What was this? A girl’s hand laid for an instant on his arm; a 
girl’s voice—low, quick, beseeching—saying “Oh, no /” 

It was the trifle of a moment. 

“There is not the least danger,” says he, lightly. ‘“ Sometimes you 
can see better at the cross-trees.” 

Then the dim figure is seen going up the shrouds; but he is not 
quite up at the cross-trees, when the voice of John of Skye is heard again. 

“ Mr, Sutherland!” 

“ All right, John!” and the dusky figure comes stumbling down and 
across the loose sheets on deck. 

“ Tf ye please, sir,” says John of Skye; and the well-known formula 
means that Angus Sutherland is to take the helm. Captain John goes 
forward to the bow: the only sound around us is the surging of the un- 
seem waves. 

“T hope you are not frightened, Miss Avon,” says Mr. Smith, quite 
cheerfully; though he is probably listening, like the rest of us, for the 
sullen roaring of breakers in the dark. 

** No—I am bewildered—I don’t know what it is all about.” 

“You need not be afraid,” Angus Sutherland says to her, abruptly, 
for he will not have the Youth interfere in such matters, “ with Captain 
John on board. He sees better in a fog than most men in daylight.” 

‘We are in the safe keeping of one greater than any Captain John,” 
says the Laird, simply and gravely: he is not in any alarm. 

Then a call from the bow. 

“ Helm hard down, sir!” 

“ Hard down it is, John!-” 

Then the rattle again of sheets and sails; and as she swings round 
again on the other tack, what is that vague, impalpable shadow one 
sees—or fancies one sees—on the starboard bow ? 

“Ts that the land, John?” Angus Sutherland asks, as the skipper 
comes aft. 

.“ Oh, ay,!” says he, with a chuckle. “I was thinking to myself it 
wass the loom of Duart I sah once or twice. And I wass saying to 
Hector if it wass his sweetheart he will look for he will see better in the 
night.” 

Then by-and-by this other object, to which all attention is summoned : 
the fog grows thinner and thinner; some one catches sight of a pale, 
glimmering light on our port quarter; and we know that we have left 
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Lismore lighthouse in our wake. And still the fog grows thinner, 
until it is suffused with a pale blue radiance ; then suddenly we sail out 
into the beautiful moonlight, with the hills along the horizon all black 
under the clear and solemn skies. 

It is a pleasant sail into the smooth harbour on this enchanted night : 
the far windows of Castle Osprey are all aglow; the mariners are to rest 
for a while from the travail of the sea. And as we go up the moonlit 
road, the Laird is jocular enough ; and asks Mary Avon, who is his com- 
panion, whether she was prepared to sing “ Lochaber no more!” when we 
were going blindly through the mist. But our young Doctor remem- 
bers that hour or so of mist for another reason. There was something in 
the sound of the girl’s voice he cannot forget. The touch of her hand 
was slight ; but his arm has not even yet parted with the thrill of it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
His LorpsuHip. 


‘Miss Avon is seated in the garden in front of Castle Osprey, under the 


shade of a drooping ash. Her book lies neglected beside her, on the 
iron seat ; she is idly looking abroad on the sea and the mountains, now 
all aglow in the warm light of the afternoon. 

There is a clanging of a gate below. Presently, up the steep gravel 
path, comesa tall and handsome young fellow, in full shooting accoutre- 
ment, with his gun over his shoulder. Her face instantly loses its 
dreamy expression. She welcomes him with a cheerful “Good evening!” 
and asks what sport he has had, For answer he comes across the green- 
sward ; places his gun against the trunk of the ash; takes a seat beside 
her ; and puts his hands round one knee. . 

“Tt is a long story,” says the Youth. “ Will it bore you to hear it? 
I’ve seen how the women in a country house dread the beginning of the 
talk at dinner about the day’s shooting ; and yet give themselves up, 
like the martyrs and angels they are ; and—and it is very different from 
hunting, don’t you know, for there the women can talk as much as 
anybody.” 

“Oh! but I should like to hear, really,” says she. “ It was so kind 
of a stranger on board a steamer to offer you a day’s shooting.” 

“Well, it was,” says he ; “ and the place has been shot over only once 
—on the 12th. Very well; you shall hear the whole story. I met the 
keeper by appointment, down at thequay. I don’t know whatsort of a 
fellow he is—Highlander or Lowlander—I am not such a swell at those 
things as my uncle is ; but I should have said he talked a most promis- 
ing mixture of Devonshire, Yorkshire, and Westmoreland ——” 

“What was his name?” 

“‘T don’t know,” says the other, leisurely. “I called him Donald, on 
chance; and he took to it well enough. I confess I thought it rather odd 
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he had only one dog with him—an old retriever; but then, don’t you 
know, the moor had been shot over only once ; and I thought we might 
get along. As we walked along to the hill, Donald says, ‘ Dinna tha 
mind, sir, if a blackcock gets up ; knock un ower, knock un ower, sir.’” 

At this point Miss Avon most unfairly bursts out laughing. 

“Why,” she says, “ what sort of countryman was he if he talked 
like that? That is how they speak in plays about the colliery districts.” 

“Oh, it’s all the same!” says the young man, quite unabashed. “I 
gave him my bag to carry, and put eight or ten cartridges in my pockets. 
‘A few mower, sir; a few mower, sir,’ says Donald; and crams my 
pockets full. Then he would have me put cartridges in. my gun even 
before we left the road ; and as soon as we began to ascend the hill I saw 
he was on the outlook for a straggler or two, or perhaps a hare. But 
he warned me that the shooting had been very bad in these districts this 
year ; and that on the 12th the rain was so persistent that scarcely any- 
body went out. Where could we have been on the 12th? surely there 
was no such rain with us?” 

“ But when you are away from the hills you miss the rain,” remarks 
this profound meteorologist. 

“ Ah! perhaps so. However, Donald said, ‘His lordship went hout 
for an hour, and got a brace anda alf. His lordship is no keen for a 
big bag, ye ken; but is just satisfied if he can get a brace or a couple of 
brace afore luncheon. It is the exerceez he likes.’ I then discovered 
that Lord ~— had had this moor as part of his shooting last year ; and 
I assured Donald I did not hunger after slaughter. So we climbed 
higher and higher. I found Donald a most instructive companion. He 
was very great on the ownership of the land about here; and the old 
families, don’t you know; and all that kind of thing. I heard a lot 
about the MacDougalls, and how they had all their possessions confis- 
cated in 1745; and how, when the Government pardoned them, and 
ordered the land to be restored, the Campbells and Breadalbane, into 
whose hands it had fallen, kept all the best bits for themselves. I asked 
Donald why they did not complain; he only grinned ; I suppose they 
were afraid to make a row. Then there was one MacDougall, an 
admiral or captain, don’t you know; and he sent a boat to rescue some 
shipwrecked men, and the boat was swamped. Then he would send 
another ; and that was swamped, too. The Government, Donald informed 
me, wanted to hang him for his philanthropy; but he had influential 
friends ; and he was let off on the payment of a large sum of money—I 
suppose out of what the Dukes of Argyll and Breadalbane had left: him.” 

The Youth calmly shifted his hands to the other knee, 

“You see, Miss Avon, this was all very interesting ; but I had to 
ask Donald where the birds were. ‘I'll let loose the doag now,’ says he. 
Well; he did so. You would have thought he had let loose a sky-rocket ! 
It was off and away—up hill and down dale—and all his whistling 
wasn’t of the slightest use. ‘He’s a bit wild,’ Donald had to admit; 
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‘but if I had kent you were agoin’ shootin’ earlier in the morning, I would 
have given him a run or two to take the freshness hoff. But on a day 
like this, sir, there’s no scent; we will just have to walk them up; 
they'll lie as close as a water-hen.’ So we left the dog to look after 
himself; and on we pounded. Do you see that long ridge of rugged hill?” 

He pointed to the coast-line beyond the bay. 

“Yes.” 

“We had to climb that, to start with; and not even a glimpse of a 
rabbit all the way up. ‘Ave a care, sir,’ says Donald; and I took 
down my gun from my shoulder, expecting to walk into a whole covey 
at least. ‘His lordship shot a brace and a alf of grouse on this wery 
knoll the last day he shot over the moor last year.’ And now there was 
less talking, don’t you know; and we went cautiously through the 
heather, working every bit of it, until we got right to the end of the 
knoll, ‘It’s fine heather,’ says Donald ; ‘ bees would dae well here.’ On 
we went; and Donald’s information began again. He pointed out a 
house on some distant island where Alexander III. was buried. ‘ But 
where are the birds?’ I asked of him, at last. ‘ Oh,’ says he, ‘his lord- 
ship was never greedy after the shootin’! A brace or two afore luncheon 
was all he wanted. He baint none o’ your greedy ones, he baint. His 
lordship shot a hare on this very side last year—a fine long shot.’ 
We went on again: you know what sort of morning it was, Miss Avon?” 

“It was hot enough even in the shelter of the trees.” 

“Up there it was dreadful : nota breath of wind : the sun blistering. 
And still we ploughed through that knee-deep heather, with the retriever 
sometimes coming within a mile of us; and Donald back to his old 
families. It was the MacDonnells now; he said they had no right to 
that name; their proper name was MacAlister—Mack Mick Alister, I 
think he said. ‘ But where the dickens are the birds?’ I asked. ‘If we 
get a brace afore luncheon, we’ll do fine,’ said he; and then he added, 
‘ There’s a braw cold well down there that his lordship aye stopped at.’ 
The hint was enough ; we had our dram. Then we went on, and on, 
and on, and on, until I struck work, and sat down, and waited for the 
luncheon basket.” 

“We were so afraid Fred would be late,” she said ; “the men are all 
so busy down at the yacht.” 

“What did it matter?” the Youth said, resignedly. “I was being 


instructed. He had got further back still now, to the Druids, don’t you — 


know, and the antiquity of the Gaelic language. ‘ What was the river 
that ran by Rome?’ ‘The Tiber,’ I said. ‘And what,’ he asked, ‘was 
Tober in Gaelic but a spring or fountain?’ And the Tamar in Devonshire 
was the same thing. And the various Usks—wska, it seems, is the Gaelic 
for water. Well, I’m hanged if I know what that man did not talk 
about !” 

“ But surely such a keeper must be invaluable,” remarked the young 
lady, innocently. 
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“Perhaps. I confess I got a little bit tired of it; but no doubt the 
poor fellow was doing his best to make up for the want of birds. 
However, ‘we started again after luncheon. And now we came to 
place after place where his lordship had performed the most wonderful 
feats last year.. And, mind you, the dog wasn’t ranging so wild now; if 
there had been the ghost of a shadow of a feather in the whole district 
we must have seen it, Then we came to another well where his lord- 
ship used to stop for a drink. Then we arrived at a crest where no 
one who had ever shot on the moor had ever failed to get a brace or two. 
A brace or two! What we flushed was a covey of sheep that flew like 
mad things down the hill. Well, Donald gave in at last. He could 
not find words to express his astonishment. His lordship had never 
come along that highest ridge without getting at least two or three shots. 
And when I set out for home, he still stuck to it; he would not let me 
take the cartridges out of my gun; he assured me his lordship never 
failed to get a snipe or a blackcock on the way home. Confound his 
lordship !” 

“ And is that all the story?” says the young lady, with her eyes 
wide open. 

* Yes, it is,” says he, with a tragic gloom on the handsome face. 

** You have not brought home a single bird ?” 

“ Not a feather !—never saw one.” 

“ Not even a rabbit ?” 

“ Nary rabbit !” 

“ Why, Fred was up here a short time ago, wanting a few birds for 
the yacht.” ; 

“ Oh, indeed,” says he, with a sombre contempt. ‘ Perhaps he will 
go and ask his lordship for them. In the meantime, I’m going in to 
dress for dinner. I suppose his lordship would do that, too, after having 
shot his thirty brace.” 

“You must not, anyway,” she says. ‘“ There is to be no dressing for 
dinner to-day ; we are all going down to the yacht after.” 

“ At all events,” he says, “I must get my shooting things off. Much 
good I’ve done with ’em!” 

So he goes into the house, and leaves her alone. But this chat 
together seems to have brightened her up somewhat ; and with a careless 
and cheerful air she goes over to the flower borders and begins eulling an 
assortment of various-hued blossoms. The evening is becoming cooler ; 
she is not so much afraid of the sun’s glare ; it is a pleasant task ; and 
she is singing, or humming, snatches of songs of the most heterogeneous 
character. 


Then fill wp a bumper !—what can I do less 
Than drink to the health of my bonny Black Bess? 


—this is the point at which she has arrived when she suddenly becomes 
silent, and for a second her face is suffused with a conscious colour. It 
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is our young Doctor who has appeared on the gravel path. She does 
not rise from her stooping position ; but she hurries with her work. 

“You are going to decorate the dinner-table, I suppose?” he says, 
somewhat timidly. 

“Yes,” she answers, without raising her head. The fingers work 
nimbly enough : why so much hurry ? 

“You will take some down to the yacht, too?” he says. “ Every- 
thing is quite ready now for the start to-morrow.” 

“Oh, yes!” she says. “And I think I have enough now for the 
table. I must go in.” 

‘Miss Avon,” he says; and she stops—with her eyes downcast. 
“ T wanted to say a word to you. You have once or twice spoken about 
going away. I wanted to ask you—you won't think it is any rudeness. 
But if the reason was—if it was the presence of any one that was dis- 
tasteful to you——” 

“ Oh, I hope no one will think that!” she answers, quickly ; and for 
one second the soft, black, pathetic eyes meet his. “I am very happy to 
be amongst such good friends—too happy, I think—I, I must think of 
other things ——” 

And here she seems to force this embarrassment away from her ; and 
she says to him, with quite a pleasant air— 

“T am so glad to hear that the White Dove will sail so much better 
now. It must be so much more pleasant for you, when you understand 
all about it.” 

And then she goes into the house to put the flowers on the table. 
He, left alone, goes over to the iron seat beneath the ash tree ; and takes 
up the book she has been reading, and bends his eyes on the page. It is 
not the book he is thinking about. 
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The Story of the “Merchant of Venice.” 


on a oe 


Tue discussions concerning the Merchant of Venice which have been 
brought out by its recent revival at the Lyceum betray a state of opinion 
which Shakespeare could hardly have anticipated. There are people, it 
seems, who think not only that Shylock is a man more sinned against 
than sinning, and more interesting and respectable than any of the 
Christians about him, but that this was the impression which Shake- 
speare meant to produce; and in the Zheatre (November 1879, p. 193) 
Mr. Frederick Hawkins goes so far in this direction as to maintain that 
the play was suggested, written, and brought out with special reference 
to a temporary outbreak of intolerance in the English people, caused by 
an apprehension of “an irruption of Israelites into London,” about the 
year 1594. For the purpose of rebuking this intolerance, we are told, 
and persuading the frequenters of the Globe that a Jew would be as good 
as a Christian if they would only treat him like a Christian, Shakespeare 
chose for the subject of a new play the story of a Jew in Rome, who, 
having borrowed money of a Christian on condition of letting him cut 
out a pound of his flesh if he did not repay it on the day named, and 
being threatened with exaction of the penalty, appealed to the Pope :—a 
story told, it seems, by Gregorio Leti, in his Life of Pope Sixtus V., and 
therefore then quite new, of which the editors of the Clarendon Press 
edition of the play give the following summary :— 

“ The Pope is the judge, and the evasion of the bond the same as in 
the play. Both merchant and Jew were condemned to death, the one 
for premeditated murder, the other for selling his life; but in the issue 
the sentence was commuted to that of the galleys, with the option of 
buying off that too by paying each two thousand crowns to the hospital 
lately founded by the Pope.” 

The story was apt enough for the exhibition of a Jew in a case to 
move sympathy ; and if Shakespeare’s only care had been to make his 
audience feel what brutal treatment the Jews had to endure at the hands 
of the Christians, he could have wanted nothing better. But being a 
manager as well as a poet and politician, he was bound to avoid any 
risk of offending his audience ; and to represent, during the continuance 
of that popular excitement, a Christian as a cold-blooded murderer, and 
a Jew as his innocent and unfortunate victim, would have been too 
great a shock to the prejudices of the time. He went to work more 
cunningly. By simply changing the parts—making the Jew the in- 
exorable creditor, and the Christian the overthrown debtor—he first 
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beguiled a Jew-abhorring audience to listen with patience to the play, 
and then contrived to steal into his portrait of the cold-blooded murderer 
so many traits of magnanimity, tenderness, patriotism, pride in his ancient 
race, and reverence for his religious traditions ; so many respectable pre- 
judices, moral, legal, and theological ; such “ wealth of ideas and felici- 
tous language ;” to arm him also with such a catalogue of wrongs and 
grievances, and at the same time so to degrade the character of the 
whole Christian community of which the man who was to suffer the 
vivisection was a characteristic, distinguished, and universally honoured 
member ; that the people who came to enjoy the sight of a money- 
lending Jew undergoing poetical justice for attempting to take the life 
of a money-borrowing Christian should go away full of tender com- 
passion for the defrauded creditor and indignant disgust with the 
rescued debtor, and, by consequence, in a spirit of toleration for the 
whole Hebrew race. 

It seems a bold speculation, even if ili: premises be all granted ; and 
yet there is certainly one of them (not to mention the others) which can- 
not be allowed to pass unquestioned. 

When Mr. Hawkins took it. for granted that “ the idea of the for- 
feiture of the pound of flesh was manifestly derived from this story,” he 
cannot have known that there was another Italian story current at the 
time, containing not only the general plot, but almost all the leading 
incidents of the play, presented nearly in the same order, and showing a 
closer resemblance between the dramatic version and the tale to be dra- 
matised than will be found, I think, in any other play of Shakespeare's 
not professedly historical. This story, though too Italian in one of its 
features to be admitted into our popular collections for general reading, 
is nevertheless well known by name and easily accessible (being re- 
ferred to by all modern editors in treating of the sources of the play, 
noticed by all modern antiquarians in their searches after the origin of 
the legend, and printed at full length in Collier’s Shakespeare's Library) ; 
and to students who are curious as to the manner in which the great 
artist treated material of this kind in order to fit it for exhibition on the 
stage, it has a special value; being one in which the transmutation is 
most perfect and the process most traceable. That Mr. Hawkins knows 
nothing of it, and that the editors and antiquarians do not know enough 
to see that it is not one of the sources, bat the one source, of the play, I 
may take as a proof that it is not familiar to modern readers even of the 
studious sort ; and since it is a very pretty story very prettily told, and 
loses nothing—I might say, gains considerably—by the entire omission 
of the only part which has excluded it from good company in modern 
times, an account of it may be acceptable to many. Its bearing upon 
the question concerning the secret purpose of the play will be seen when 
it is before us. 

Giannetto, the youngest son of a rich merchant in Florence, receives 
from his dying father a letter addressed to his dearest friend, Ansaldo, 
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the greatest of the Christian merchants in Venice, who, being a childless 
man and Giannetto’s godfather, had long been anxious to adopt him. 
This letter, he tells him, is to be instead of any other provision. “ Be- 
have well,” he says, “and you will certainly be a rich man.” Ansaldo 
welcomes his godson with delight, orders his servants to attend to him 
as to himself, gives him the keys of his money boxes, and desires him to 
spend all freely in distinguishing himself and entertaining his friends ; 
and to remember that “the more he gains the goodwill of everybody the 
more dear he will be to him.” Giannetto follows his direction, quickly 
distinguishes himself in all the qualities of a gentleman, becomes a uni- 
versal favourite and the most accomplished youth in Venice, and behaves 
in all ways to his godfather’s entire satisfaction. Such a man, it is 
thought by his friends, should have something more to do—should see 
more, and be more seen—and two of the most intimate, intending a 
mercantile voyage to Alexandria, urge him to go with them in a ship of 
his own. He would like to go if Ansaldo will give him leave; Ansaldo 
is willing to furnish him if he would like to go. He is provided with a 
fine ship richly freighted, and the three friends set sail together. The 
ships keep each other company until Giannetto, early one morning, 
seeing a fine port and hearing that it is the port of the Lady of 
Belmonte—a beautiful widow, but dangerous to visit, every visitor 
being obliged to undertake a certain task on condition that if he accom- 
plishes it he shall take her for his wife and be lord of the port and all 
the country, but if he fails he shall give up to her all that he brings 
with him, and many had gone in rich and come out with nothing— 
resolves to take his chance; sails in, unperceived by his companions ; 
is received with festive welcome; after due warning of the conditions, 
goes to his trial; fails; loses all; and returns to Venice, much ashamed, 
and obliged to say that his ship had been wrecked and all on board lost 
except himself. Ansaldo makes light of the accident. Since his son has 
come back safe, all is well; he may be cheerful and easy; they have 
enough left. But when the two friends with whom he had set out 
return rich from their voyage, and tell him that if he will go with 
them again the next spring he may easily gain as much as he has lost, 
Ansaldo, seeing that he could not be happy without making the trial, 
provides him with another ship, more richly freighted than the first ; and 
the three set out again in company, as before. But Giannetto, whose 
real aim was to get without their knowledge into the port of Belmonte, 
contrives to elude them ; sails in; is recognised and received as before ; 
undertakes the same task again; again fails; and returns again to 
Venice, having lost all, and saying that he had suffered another ship- 
wreck. These repeated losses had nearly exhausted Ansaldo’s means, 
but not his affection or his patience; and when the two friends return 
again very rich from their second voyage, and he finds that Giannetto 
cannot be happy without one more effort to recover his losses, he sells 
all that he has in order to provide a third ship for him; and because all 
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that. he has is not enough to do it as handsomely as he would, and he 
“ wants still ten thousand ducats, he applies himself to a Jew at Mestri, 
and borrows them on condition that if they are not paid on the Feast of 
St. John, in the next month of June, the Jew may take a pound of the 
merchant’s flesh from any part of his body he pleases. Ansaldo agrees, 
and the Jew has an obligation drawn and witnessed with all the form 
and ceremony necessary, and then counts him the ten thousand ducats 
of gold, with which Ansaldo buys what was still wanting for the vessel. 
.... When it is time to depart, Ansaldo tells Giannetto that, since 
he well knows of the obligation to the Jew, he entreats him, in case any 
misfortune happens, that he will return to Venice, that he may see him 
before he dies, and then he can leave the world with satisfaction. Gian- 
netto promises to do everything he conceives may give him pleasure. 
Ansaldo gives him his blessing, they take their leave, and the ships 
set out.” 

Giannetto, still secretly bent upon the Lady of Belmonte, contrives 
again to give his companions the slip and find his way into her port; is 
recognised and received as before, and makes himself as popular ; but 
this time, by the help of a friendly hint from a sympathetic damsel who 
thinks it hard that such devotion should be so rewarded, he avoids the 
cause of his previous failures, accomplishes his task triumphantly, 
marries the Lady of Belmonte, is proclaimed sovereign of the country, 
to the great joy both of herself and all the people, and is still absorbed 
in the duties and enjoyments of his new fortune, when one day, seeing a 
procession with torches passing the window, and being told that it is a 
company of artificers going to make their offerings at the church of St. 
John, the day being his festival, he suddenly remembers with horror 
that St. John’s festival was Ansaldo’s pay-day, and he had forgotten all 
about it! His wife, observing his emotion, draws from him the con- 
fession that “his father was engaged for ten thousand ducats, that the 


term was expired, and if they were not paid that day he must lose a: 


pound of his flesh.” She at once desires him to take a hundred thousand 
ducats, mount his horse, and not stop till he arrives at Venice ; and if he 
arrives in time to save him, to bring him to Belmonte. 

The Jew in the meantime had seized Ansaldo ; but, in considera- 
tion of his wish to see Giannetto before he died, consents to wait some 
days, provided that the delay do not invalidate the bond. “ ‘ But,’ says 
he, ‘if he comes an hundred times over, I will cut off the pound of flesh, 
according to the words of the obligation.’ Ansaldo answered that he 
was content.” 

This determination to reject all proposals to redeem the bond by 
paying the money with cost and interest, which goes for so little with 
Shylock’s modern apologists, is carefully marked and brought out by the 
teller of the story, who evidently thought it an important feature in the 


case. 
Everyone,” he adds, “at Venice who had heard of the affair was 
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much concerned. Several merchants would have jointly paid the money ; 
the Jew would not hearken to the proposal, but insisted that he might 
commit this homicide (anzi voleva fare quello homicidio), to have the 
satisfaction of saying (per poter dire) that he had put to death the 
greatest of the Christian merchants.” 

Giannetto again, as soon as he arrives, offers to pay the whole debt, 
and as much more as the Jew would demand. The Jew replies he will 
take no.money, since it was not paid at the time due: he will have the 
pound of flesh. “Everyone blamed the Jew,” says the narrator ; “ but 
as Venice was a place where justice was strictly administered, and the 
Jew had his pretensions grounded on public and received forms, nobody 
dared to oppose him, and when the merchants of Venice applied to him 
he was inflexible. Giannetto offered him twenty thousand, which he 
refused; then thirty thousand ; afterwards forty, fifty, and at last one 
hundred thousand ducats. The Jew told him if he would give him as 
much gold as the city of Venice was worth he would not accept it. 
‘ And,’ says he, ‘ you know little of me if you think I will desist from 


my demand.’ ” 

While matters stood thus there alighted at an inn in Venice a young 
man, described by his servant as “a lawyer (wn geniil’ huomo giudice) 
who had finished his studies at Bologna, and was returning to his own 
country.” And what followed I must give from the old story, without 


abridgment :— 


The landlord upon this shows his guest great civility; and when he attended at 
dinner, the lawyer inquiring how justice was administered in that city, he answered, 
“ Justice in this place is too severe.” ‘ How comes that?” says the lawyer. “I 
will tell how,” says the landlord. “ You must know that some years ago there came 
here a young man from Florence, whose name was Giannetto; he was recommended 
- to the care of a relation, who is called Ansaldo. He behaved here so well as to possess 
the esteem and affections of every living creature, and never was a youth so well 
beloved. Now this Ansaldo sent him out three times, each time with a ship of great 
value. He every time was unfortunate ; and to furnish the last Ansaldo was forced 
to borrow ten thousand ducats of a Jew, on condition that if he did not repay them in 
June, at the Feast of St. John, the Jew might take a pound of his flesh. This excel- 
lent young man is now returned, and offers to pay an hundred thousand ducats. The 
wicked Jew won't take them, although the best merchants in the city have applied to 
him, but to no purpose.” Says the lawyer, “This question may be easily answered.” 
“If you can answer it,’ says the landlord, “and will take the trouble to do it, and 
save this worthy man from death, you will get the love and esteem of a most deserving 
young man and of all the best men of this city.” The lawyer caused a proclamation 
to be made that whoever had any law matters to determine they should have recourse 
to him. So it was told to Giannetto that a famous lawyer was come from Bologna, 
who could decide all cases in law. Giannetto proposed to the Jew to apply to this 
lawyer. “ With all my heart,” says the Jew; “ but, let who will come, I will stick to 
my bond.” Giannetto and the Jew each told the merits of the cause to the judge, 
who, when he had taken the bond and read it, said to the Jew, “I must have you 
take the hundred thousand ducats and release this honest man, who will always have 
a grateful sense of the favour done to him.” The Jew replied, “I will do no such 
thing.” The judge answered, “It will be better for you.” The Jew was positive to 
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yield nothing. Upon this they go to the tribunal appointed for such judgments ; and 
our judge speaks in favour of Ansaldo, and, desiring that the Jew may stand forth, 
“ Now,” says he, “do you” [to the Jew] “ cut off a pound of this man’s flesh where you 
choose.” The Jew ordered him to be stripped naked, and takes in his hand a razor, 
which had been made on purpose. Giannetto seeing this, turning to the judge, 
“ This,” says he, “ is not the favour I asked of you.” ‘“ Bequiet,” says he; “the pound 
of flesh is not yet cut off.” As soon as the Jew was going to begin, “ Take care what 
you do,” says the judge; ‘‘if you take more or less than a pound I will order your 
head to be struck off, and I tell you besides, that if you shed one drop of blood, you 
shall be put to death. Your paper makes no mention of the shedding of blood, but 
says expressly that you may take a pound of flesh, neither more nor less; and if you 
are wise you will take great care what you do.” He immediately sent for the execu- 
tioner to bring the block and axe. ‘And now,” says he, “if I see one drop of blood, 
off goes your head.” The Jew began to be in great fear, and Giannetto in great joy. 
At length the Jew, after much wrangling, told him, “You are more cunning than I 
can pretend to be ; however, give me the hundred thousand ducats, and Iam content.” 
“No,” says the judge; ‘cut off your pound of flesh, according to your bond; I will 
not give you a farthing. Why did you not take the money when it was offered ?” 
The Jew came down to ninety, and then to eighty thousand; but the judge was still 
resolute. Giannetto told the judge to give what he required, that Ansaldo might 
have his liberty; but he replied, “Let me manage him.” Then the Jew would 
have taken fifty thousand. He said, “I will not give youa penny.” “Give me at 
least,” said the Jew, “my own ten thousand ducats, and a curse confound you 
all!” The judge replies, “Iwill give you nothing. If you will have the pound 
of flesh, take it; if not, I will order your bond to be protested and annulled.” 
Everyone present was greatly pleased, and, deriding the Jew, said, “He who laid 
traps for others is caught himself.” The Jew, seeing he could gain nothing, tore in 
pieces the bond in a great rage. Ansaldo was released, and conducted home with 
great joy by Giannetto. The hundred thousand ducats he carried to the inn to the 
lawyer, whom he found making ready to depart. ‘ You have done me,” says he, “a 
most important service, and I entreat of you to accept of this money to carry home, 
for I am sure you have earned it.” “Ithank you,” replied the lawyer; “Ido not 
want money. Keepit and carry it backto your lady, that she may not have occasion 
to say that you have squandered it away idly.” Says Giannetto, ‘‘ My lady is so good 
and kind that I might venture to spend four times as much without incurring her dis- 
pleasure; and she ordered me, when I came away, to bring with me a larger sum.” 
“How are you pleased with the lady?” says the lawyer. ‘I love her better than any 
earthly thing,” answers Giannetto. ‘“ Nature never produced any woman so beautiful, 
discreet, and sensible, and seems to have done her utmost in forming her, If you 
will do me the favour to come and see her you will be surprised at the honours’ she 
will show you, and you will be able tojudge whether I speak truth or not.” “TI can- 
not go with you,” says the lawyer; ‘I have other engagements ; but, since you speak so 
much good of her, I must desire you to present my respects to her.” “TI will not fail,” 
Giannetto answered. “And now let me entreat you to accept some of the money.” 
While he was speaking the lawyer observed a ring on his finger, and said, “If you 
will give me this ring I shall seek no other reward.” <“ Willingly,” says Giannetto; 
“ but as it is a ring given me by my lady to wear for her sake, I have some reluctance 
to part with it, and she may think, not seeing it on my finger, and will believe that I 
have given it to a woman that I love, and quarrel with me, though I protest I love her 
much better than I love myself.” ‘ Certainly,” says the lawyer, “she esteems you 
sufficiently to credit what you tell her, and you may say you made a present of it to 
me; but I rather think you want to give it to some former mistress here in Venice.” 
“So great,” says Giannetto, ‘is the love and reverence that I bear to her that I would 
not change her for any woman in the world, she is so accomplished in every article,” 
VOL, XLI.—NO. 243, 14. 
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After this he takes the ring from his finger and presents it to him; and embracing 
each the other, “I have still a favour to ask,” says the lawyer. “It shall be 
granted,” says Giannetto. ‘It is,” replied he, “that you do not stay any time here, 
but go as soon as possible to your lady.” “It appearsto me a thousand years till I 
see her,” Giannetto answered. And immediately they take leave of each other. The 
lawyer embarked and left Venice. Giannetto made entertainments and presents of 
horses and money to his former companions; and having made a great expense for 
several days, he took leave of his Venetian friends, and carried Ansaldo with him, and 
some of his old acquaintance accompanied them. Everybody shed tears at his depar- 
ture, both men and women; his amiable deportment had so gained the goodwill of all. 
In this manner he left Venice and returned to Belmonte. 

The lady arrived some days before, and gave orders to have everything prepared, 
and the streets lined with tapestry and filled with men armed for the tiltings and 
exercises ; and when Giannetto and Ansaldo were landed, all the court went out to 
meet them, crying, “‘ Long live our sovereign lord! Long live our sovereign lord!” 
When they arrived at the palace the lady ran to embrace Ansaldo, but feigned anger 
against Giannetto, though she loved him excessively ; yet the feastings, tilts, and 
diversions went on as usual, at which all the lords and ladies assisted. Giannetto, 
seeing that his wife did not receive him with her accustomed good countenance, called 
her, and inquiring the reason would have saluted her. She told him she wanted not 
his caresses. ‘I am sure,” says she, “you have been lavish of them to some of your 
former mistresses at Venice.” Giannetto began to make excuses. She asked him 
where was the ring she had given him. “It is no more than what I expected,” cries 
Giannetto, “and I wasin the right to say you would be angry with me; but I swear 
by all that‘is sacred, and by your dear self, that I gave the ring to the lawyer who 
gained our cause.” ‘And I can swear,” says the lady with as much solemnity, 
“that you gave the ring to a woman, and I know it certainly; therefore swear no 
more.” Giannetto said, if what he had told her was not true, he wished every misfor- 
tune to fall upon him that might destroy him, and that he said all this to the lawyer 
when he asked for the ring. The lady replied, ‘‘ You would have done better to have 
stayed at Venice with your mistresses, and have sent Ansaldo here; for I hear they 
all wept when you went away.” Giannetto’s tears began to fall, and in great sorrow 


. he assured her that what she supposed could not possibly be true. The lady, seeing 


his tears, which were daggers in her bosom, ran to embrace him, and ina fit of 
laughter showed him the ring, told everything which he had said to the lawyer, that 
she was herself the lawyer, and how she obtained the ring. Giannetto was greatly 
astonished, finding it all true, and was highly delighted with what he had heard, and 
went out of the chamber and told the story to the nobles and to his companions; and 
this heightened greatly the love between him and hislady. He then called the damsel 
who had given him the good advice, and gave her to Ansaldo for a wife; and they 
spent the rest of their lives in great felicity and contentment. 


This is the story told “in a collection of tales called J? Pecorone, 
written by Ser Giovanni, a notary of Florence, about the year 1378,” * 
and published at Milan in 1558; and though it is not known to have 
been translated into English before 1755, I suppose nobody who reads it 
and knows the play—two conditions which do not seem to have been 
generally united—will doubt that Shakespeare had either read or heard 
it, and that it was from this, and not from Leti’s story of the Christian 
creditor who wanted to perform the operation upon the Jewish debtor, 
or from any other of the fifteen versions of the bond story enumerated 





* Introduction to Clarendon Press edition of Merchant of Venice. 
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by Miss Toulmin Smith,* that he derived his idea not only of “ the 
forfeiture of the pound of flesh,” but of the entire train of incidents, and , 
the characters and relations of the persons in the drama. Those who are 
most anxious to give him the credit of originating in the last decade of 
the sixteenth century “the movement which resulted in the removal of 
Jewish disabilities” ¢ in the last half of the nineteenth, will be glad to 
find that he was not constrained to begin the work by transferring to a 
Jew the crime of a Christian, and this, too, not only in contradiction of 
the legend, but “in defiance of all probability ” (that particular mode of 
murder being, I suppose, one that none but a Christian would have been 
likely to think of), and all for the sole purpose of conciliating the audience 
by flattering their prejudices. That Shakespeare ever, on any occasion, 
flattered a popular prejudice which he did not share, I have yet to learn ; 
but on this occasion at least he had no motive for it. The story which 
he had to exhibit was sufficiently in accordance with the popular pre- 
judice, and he reproduced it in all its essential features exactly as he 
found it. 

The changes which he introduced were only such as the conversion 
of a narrative into an actable play required. The action had to be 
brought within compass; the stage to be peopled ; the persons to speak 
and act, instead of being described; new incidents to be invented or 
imported for entertainment and variety. But all this he did in careful 


- conformity with the fundamental conception of the several characters 


as indicated in the old story. Giannetto’s first two voyages being 
ignored, the play begins at once with the preparations for the third, 
which involves the bargain with the Jew; whereby, without sacrificing 
anything material, the action is considerably shortened. The original 
condition of the marriage, being at once unpresentable to a Shakespearian 
audience and irreconcilable with the lady’s character as shown in the 
sequel, is rejected altogether ; but, in substituting for it the device of the 
three caskets, care is taken to preserve all the essential features of the 
situation. Bassanio, having run into debt by living beyond his income, 
resolves to try his chance with a great heiress—a lady for whom, in her 
father’s time, he had conceived an affection which he had reason to 
believe was mutual—but who could only be sought in marriage upon 
the perilous condition of losing all if a riddle were not rightly read. To 
furnish himself for the adventure he has to borrow money from his kins- 
man and dearest friend and benefactor, Antonio ; who, in order to supply 
him without delay, borrows it from Shylock on the security of the pound 
of flesh. Thus we have Bassanio and Antonio essentially in the same 
position towards each other as Giannetto and Ansaldo when parting for 
the final voyage; while Bassanio, as soon as he has chosen the right 
casket, is in exactly the same position as Giannetto after the successful per- 





* New Shakespeare Society's Transactions, 1875-6, Part I. 
¢ The Theatre, p. 198, 
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formance of his appointed task; and in all the scenes that follow we 
have only to imagine Giannetto in Bassanio’s place, and we feel that he 
* would have both spoken and acted in the same way—that the characters 
are, in fact, identical. So, again, the Ansaldo of the story and the 
Antonio of the play are only two portraits of the same man by different 
artists, one of whom sees further into him than the other. We are not 
told by the novelist that Ansaldo suffered from a constitutional depres- 
sion of spirits, but it probably occurred to Shakespeare as necessary to 
account for that extraordinary indifference to all mortal accidents (the 
happiness of his adopted son excepted) which, in the degree to which it 
is carried in the novel, he appears to have thought impossible in nature 
after all, and has therefore shown in Antonio much mitigated ; for 
whereas Ansaldo, knowing himself to be ruined, signs the bond with a 
clear presentiment of the consequence, and yet asks Giannetto for 
nothing more than a promise that he will see him before he dies, 
Antonio, when he signs, though short of ready money for the moment, 
is still in the full flow of his fortunes, and laughs at the idea of being 
called on to pay the forfeit. It is true that when the danger fronts him, 
and cannot be escaped, he meets it as patiently, and with as much appar- 
ent indifference, as Ansaldo—making no vain remonstrance, not com- 
plaining of the rigour of the law, but justifying its execution, and 
content to die provided only that he may see Bassanio again before he 
is put to death. But there is a great difference between accepting such 
a fate with equanimity when it is inevitable, and deliberately incurring 
it when it is foreseen and may be declined. 

Then, again, the absolute inoffensiveness of Ansaldo, who does not 
seem to have uttered a harsh word or entertained an unkind thought 
against anybody,—with whom the very man who is avowing his deter- 
mination to take his life though all Venice were offered him to spare it 
does not pretend any cause except his being the greatest of the Christian 
merchants,—seemed to make the Jew’s proceeding too monstrous to be 
endurable by an English audience. Such malice needed some provo- 
cation to make it credible enough for the human imagination, and a 
probable cause of provocation readily offered itself in the disputes which 
must have occurred on the Rialto between two such men. A man who 
would enforce his contract for the pound of flesh in such a case was sure 
in all his transactions to take advantages of the helpless, which a liberal 
and beneficent merchant would be sure to be disgusted with and interfere 
to thwart. On such occasions feelings would be expressed and words 
uttered which would not stixg the less for being just and well deserved. 
And that this was the real history of the revengeful hatred on one side, 
and the contemptuous dislike on the other, we are made to understand 
at once, as soon as they meet, by the irritating and sarcastic speech of 
Shylock (finding himself for the first time at an advantage) and the 
angry retort which it provokes from Antonio. This revelation of their 
respective feelings towards each other shows ground enough for Shylock’s 
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malice to bring it within the range, not indeed of human sympathy, 
which was not intended, but of possibility in human nature. We can 
imagine nature so diseased and perverted as to be capable of it without 
ceasing to be human. 

But though we can accept these manifestations of dislike and scorn 
(the only wrongs he has to complain of) as accounting for Shylock’s 
general disposition towards Antonio, we are not allowed to suppose that 
his determination to kill him (upon which the whole action of the play 
turns) rested upon any such sentimental considerations. He makes a. 
great parade about them when he replies to the remonstrances of An- 
tonio’s friends, but Shakespeare has not forgotten to inform us, through 
his confidential communications to himself and his own countrymen, 
what his real motive was for this determination. In his first soliloquy, 
which is the expression of his secret thoughts, he explains it frankly 
enough. , 

I hate him, for he is a Christian, 

But more for that in low simplicity 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 


And when he learns from Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of the same trade, 
that he has a good chance of “ catching him upon the hip,” he repeats 
both the why and the how without any reserve or flourish. “I will 
have the heart of him if he forfeit ; for were he out of Venice, I can make 
what merchandise I will.” The Jew in the novel is a sentimentalist in 
comparison ; he wants “to be able to say that he has put to death the 
greatest of the Christian merchants.” Shylock is a mere utilitarian and 
man of business. Nor are we left in doubt as to the manner of An- 
tonio’s interference with Shylock’s merchandise, and the-arts by which 
he has “thwarted his bargains” and “ hindered him of half a million.” 
As evidence of the fact itself, indeed, Antonio’s word will not go for 
much with a modern apologist for Shylock ; but our question is what 
Shakespeare meant us to believe as to the fact, and of this Antonio’s words 
are good evidence. 


He seeks my life: his reason well I know: 
I oft delivered from his forfeitures 

Many that have at times made moan to me: 
Therefore he hates me. 


That Shakespeare meant us to understand that Shylock insisted upon 
the pound of flesh because he wanted to remove from his. path a man 
who was in the habit of rescuing debtors from his clutches by helping 
them to pay their debts, does not in my mind admit of a doubt. That 
he did not mean us to regard it as an interference which Shylock had a 
right to resent, or his mode of resenting it as a just retaliation, or him- 
self as entitled to one drop of pity for the miscarriage of his plot, or the 
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delight of the bystanders at his discomfiture—who (according to the 
story), deriding the Jew, said, “He who laid traps for others is caught 
himself”—as other than the expression of a natural, just, and healthy 
popular sentiment, appears to me no less certain. And yet it is true 
that he has contrived to enlist on his behalf “a certain measure” of 
what Mr. Hawkins calls “sympathy,” but I should rather call respect. 
Why? Not because he was a downtrodden Jew—he would have done as 
much for the most orthodox and prosperous Christian in the land, and 
has done as much for men as thoroughly depraved as Iago and Edmund 
in Lear—but because, though not the hero of the comedy, he had a con- 
spicuous part in it, and Shakespeare never puts in a conspicuous part a 
man absolutely devoid of all qualities that can inspire respect or sym- 
pathy. Of the Jew in the story we know nothing except in relation to 
the bond and the forfeiture, and in that part Shakespeare has kept close 
to his original. But having also to show him in his relation to other men, 
he endows him with such respectable qualities as are not incompatible 
with the work he has to do—courage, intellect, eloquence, force of charac- 
ter, strength of will, attachment to his race and creed, and a show of re- 
spect for his law. I say a “show;” for though he makes a great pro- 
fession of religious scruples, he never lets them interfere with business. 
His religion forbids him to eat or drink with Christians; and yet when 
he remembers that by “feeding upon the prodigal Christian”. he may 
help to disable Antonio from payment of his debt at the day, he over- 
comes his objection to the smell of pork and consents to dine with Bas- 
sanio. He refuses payment of his debt in full, with 200 per cent. interest 
for the few days’ delay, because he dares not break his oath; he has 
sworn by the holy Sabbath to have the pound of flesh and nothing else ; 
to forbear would be to “lay perjury upon his soul,” which he will not 
do for Israel. But when he finds that he cannot take the other man’s 
life except at the peril of his own, he does forbear ; leaves his soul to 
settle with the perjury as it can; is ready for any compromise, even 
though “ involving a renunciation of a cherished faith.” * What he would 
not do for Israel he will yet do for himself. From all which I conclude 
that Shakespeare did not mean us to be taken in by the solemnity of his 
professions, or to look up to him as the martyr-hero of “an old, untainted 
religious aristocracy,” but only to regard him with a certain interest 
as a man qualified by nature for a better part than he has chosen. 

If the characters of Bassanio, Antonio, and Shylock are manifestly 
and directly derived from Ser Giovanni's story, it need hardly be said 
that the Lady of Belmonte suggested the idea of Portia, every one of 
whose qualities, as we see them brought out in the play by Shakespeare's 
own hand—the generosity, the affection, the spirit, the intellect, the 
gaiety and playfulness—he found hints of in the novelist’s account of 
the lady’s proceedings between her discovery of Ansaldo’s position and 
her reception of him and her husband at Belmonte. 





* The Theatre Deeember 1879, p. 261. 
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What need, then, have we to seek further, either for the source of 
the plot, or the choice of the subject, or the manner of its treatment? To 
hear our modern apologists, one would suppose that the argument of the 
play was the persecution of a Jew by Christians ; a description of it for 
which, if the Venetian law had been represented in it as sanctioning the 
claim of a Christian to cut the flesh out of the body of a Jew, there 
would have been some colour. As it is, to call it the persecution of 
a Christian by a Jew would be nearer the mark. But the truth is that 
the question at issue has nothing to do with the question of religion. 
The law of Venice, in so far as it is brought before us in the action, 
knows a distinction between citizens and aliens, but not between Chris- 
tians and Jews. It is administered strictly, without respect of race or 
creed. Nor is there anything in the play, from the first scene to the 
last, from which it can be inferred that a Jew in Venice laboured under 
any disadvantage, political or social, as compared with a Christian. On 
the contrary, pains have been taken to remind us that there was none ; 
all such inequality of dealing being against the cardinal policy of the 
State. See act iii. scene 3 :— 


Salarino, I am sure the Duke 
Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 
Antonio. The Duke cannot deny the course of law: 
For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 
Will much impeach the justice of the State : 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations. 


Shylock, it is true, who hates Antonio because he is a Christian, 
naturally assumes that Antonio quarrels with his usances because he is a 
Jew. But that is only his own fancy ; and even if it had been true it 
would not have been in point; for his quarrel with Antonio was a pri- 
vate one, with which the State had nothing to do. If Shakespeare had 
meant his audience to feel that the Hebrew race was suffering under 
Christian oppression, he would surely have shown them some case in 
illustration. Yet the only Hebrews he shows us or tells us of are 
Shylock himself and his friend Tubal—both of them rich, and at liberty 
to make their bargains in their own way, and assisted by the laws to 
enforce the terms according to the letter, even when most iniquitous and 
unjustifiable. And what oppression by the State has Shylock to com- 
plain of, either on his own behalf or on that of his sacred nation ? When 
he demands judgment on his bond, the court warns him that if he insists 
on exacting a penalty involving the death of a citizen he will himself 
have to pay the penalty prescribed by the law for shedding Christian 
blood—namely, confiscation of land and goods. When he declines to 
press his demand on this condition, the court informs him that he has 
already incurred the penalty prescribed by the law for “ seeking the life” 
of a citizen—namely, the forfeiture of one-half of his goods to the person 
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whose life he had sought, of the other half to the State, and his life to 
the Duke’s mercy. Of which penalty the court enforces so much only 
as amounts to the sequestration of one-half of his property for the benefit 
of his daughter ; the rest being remitted on two conditions—one, that he 
bind himself to leave her the whole after his death; the other, that in 
the meantime he “become a Christian,” whatever that may mean. 
This is the full extent of the oppression, in consideration of which we are 
called on to excuse him—as the representative victim of unreasoning pre- 
judice against Jews in general—for contriving by a fraudulent contract 
to murder a rival :—these the “ inherited and personal wrongs” by which 
“his fine nature has become so warped and soured.” * 

This strange notion, that the secret purpose of the play was to expose 
the mischiefs of religious intolerance, was probably suggested by the last 
of the two conditions of pardon. And though I do not think that Shake- 
speare meant it to be so taken—for I suspect that in the eyes of a Globe 
audience a Jew consenting to “become a Christian” was simply an infi- 
del seeking admission into the fold and qualifying his soul for salvation— 
I admit that to modern ears it sounds like a wanton insult, and (as pro- 
ducing on a modern audience an effect the very opposite to that which was 
intended) ought to be left out. Nothing would be lost by the omission, 
and it would be universally felt that Christianity could have no interest 
in enlisting such a recruit. 

The other condition has reference to an episode which is not to be 
found in the original story, but was introduced into the play partly to 
vary and enliven the action, and partly, perhaps, to account for Shylock’s 
determination to revenge himself on one Christian by giving him a just 
ground of quarrel with another. In the course of which episode the 
moral sensibilities of a modern spectator suffer a little shock, from which 
‘a judicious adapter might relieve him by the omission of a few lines. 
Not that I would debar Jessica from seeking relief from her Jewish dis- 
abilities by the nearest way. Weare all glad to see her at liberty to choose 
her husband and her religion for herself; to escape from a house which 
to her was a hell, with only the “ merry devil” Launcelot to cheer it ; 
from a father of whose manners she was (not without reason and to her 
credit, though to her regret) ashamed ; and from the chance, should it 
suit him, of having to take “any of the stock of Barrabas” for a husband ; 
nor do many of us object to see advantage taken by Antonio of the 
pressure which the law enables him to put on Shylock for the purpose of 
securing a comfortable provision for her. But we all feel that she ought 
to have left the ducats and jewels behind ; and the fact that Shakespeare 
allowed her to carry them off without a hint of disapprobation from any- 
body (there being no dramatic necessity for it) suggests a doubt whether 
in those early days he was fully alive to the impropriety. Perhaps the 
easy morality of the comic theatre in all such questions—the large privi- 





* The Theatre, November 1879, p. 194. 
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lege which the young lovers have always enjoyed of deceiving and over- 
reaching the stern parent—had become so familiar as to hide from him 
the true nature of the transaction ; which in so tragic a business as Shy- 
lock’s revenge cannot be regarded with the levity which comedy permits. 
But, however that may be, I cannot doubt that the effect would be much 
better in modern eyesif Jessica were allowed to escape without the trea- 
sure. The loss of his daughter to her race and faith would supply Shy- 
lock with as fair a motive for vengeance ; he could make as much noise 
about it; and the secret that he really cared more for the ducats than the 
daughter would not be forced upon the knowledge of his admirers, who 
regard paternal tenderness as one of his most conspicuous virtues. Two 
lines struck out from Jessica’s part in the sixth scene of the second act, 
a few from Salanio’s in the eighth, and a few more in the interview with 
Tubal at the beginning of the third act, would (without at all disturbing 
the action of the play) remove completely our only remaining scruple as 
to the poetic justice of the final settlement. For though Shylock has 
escaped with a punishment which anyone who considers the character 
of his crime must feel to be very far short of his desert, he is far away 
in Venice among his money bags, and does not trouble us. We saw 
him baffled and dismissed in the fourth act with general satisfaction, and 
can leave him to meditate upon the example of Christian mercy which 
he owes to the generosity of his intended victim at the suggestion of the 
“wise young judge,” and hope that he may profit by it. In the mean- 
time Antonio’s fortunes are happily restored by the safe arrival of his 
argosies with all their merchandise, and everybody is well-pleased. 


JAMES SPEDDING. 
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Visions. 
FROM THE RUSSIAN OF TOURGUENEFF. 


ees ae ee 


: a 


I cout not sleep, and in vain turned from one side of my bed to the 
other.. “The devil take turning tables,” thought I, “ unstringing one’s 
nerves.” However, I had just begun to drop off, when I thought I 
heard a chord sound near me with a sad and tender note. 

I raised my head. The moon appeared at the moment, and its rays 
touched my face. The inlaid floor of my chamber, in the part lighted by 
the moon, was white as chalk. The note sounded again, and this time 
more distinctly. I raised myself on my elbow. My heart throbbed. 
One minute passed and another. . . . Somewhere in the distance a 
cock crowed, and another answered from farther away. My head fell 
back on the pillow. “Am I well?” said I to myself. “When will this 
tingling in my ears end ?” 

At last I slept, or thought I slept. I had strange dreams. I was 
astonished to find myself lying down in my chamber, in my bed,. . . 
without being able to close my eyes. Again the same sound! I turned 
again, The moonlight on the floor began gently to collect—to take a 
form. It raised itself. Right before me, transparent as mist, rose the 
white figure of a woman. 

* Who is there?” asked I, with an effort. 

“Tt is I. I come to see you,” said a voice, slight as the rustle of 
leafage. 

“To see me! Who are you?” 

“Come at night to the corner of the wood, under the old oak ; I will 
be there.” 

I wished to see the features of this mysterious figure, and involun- 
tarily trembled. I felt numbed with cold. I was no longer lying down, 
but was seated on my bed, and where I thought I had seen a phantom, 
was nothing but a white ray of the moon stretching along the floor. 


II. 

The day passed slowly. I tried to read, to work. Nothing would 
do. Night came at last, and my heart beat with the expectation of some 
occurrence. I lay down and turned my face to the wall. 

“Why didn’t you come?” murmured a small voice, weak but distinct, 
and quite close to me in mychamber. It was she! the same phantom, 
with her calm eyes, calm face, and look full of sadness. 
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“ Come,” murmured she again. 

“Twill come,” said I, not without terror. The phantom appeared 
to make a movement towards my bed. It wavered . . . its form 
became confused and disturbed like mist. After a second nothing 
remained but the white moonlight on the polished floor. 


Il, 


I passed all the following day in a state of great agitation. Atsupper 
I drank nearly the whole of a bottle of wine. Once I went out on the 
door-step, but came in almost immediately and threw myself on the bed ; 
my pulse beat forcibly. Once more the trembling chord sounded. 

I shuddered and dare not look. . . . All at once, it seemed to me 
that someone, placing hands on my shoulders behind, murmured in my 
ear, “Come! come! come!” I trembled, raised myself in bed, and 
answered with a deep sigh, “I am here.” ‘The white form was there, 
bending over my pillow; it smiled gently,.and at once disappeared. I 
had been able, however, to glance at the face, which seemed to me one 
that I had seen before; but where and when? I got up late, and did 
nothing but walk about in the fields all day. I went near the old oak 
at the border of the wood and examined carefully all about. 

Towards evening I sat down near the window of my study, and my 
old housekeeper brought me a cup of tea, but I did not touch it. I 
could come to no resolution, and asked myself if I was not going mad. 
The sun was sinking without a cloud in the heavens, when all at once 
the landscape took a hue of almost supernatural purple, under which 
shining tint foliage and grass were motionless, and seemed turned to 
. stone. This lustre and immobility, the luminous distinctness of all the 
outlines, and the sullen silence, presented a contrast, strange and inex- 
plicable. Suddenly, without the slightest sound of warning, a large 
brown bird flew at the side of my window. I looked at it. It looked 
at me too, sideways, with round and deep eyes. ‘ You are sent,” 
thought I, “that I may not forget the appointment.” Immediately the 
bird fluttered its down-lined wings and flew away as noiselessly as it 
came. I remained at my window a long time yet, but all irresolution 
had now left me. I felt drawn into a magic circle. As a boat is in- 
evitably borne by rapids to the cataract over which it is lost, so I, in the 
hands of a secret power, felt resistance to be useless. I roused myself at 
last. The purple colour of the landscape had disappeared, its brilliant 
hues had become sombre, soon to pass into darkness. The magic still- 
ness was gone too. A light wind rose, and the moon shone brilliantly in 
the blue heavens. Under its cold rays, the leaves of the trees quivered, 
now black, now silver. My housekeeper came in with a lighted wax 
candle, but a gust from the window put it out. I rose hastily, drew my 
hat over my eyes, and took long strides towards the part of the wood 
where stood the old oak. 
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IV. 


Many years ago this oak had been struck by lightning, and the top 
of it was broken and dead, but there was life to last ages in the rest of 
the tree. As I approached a small cloud passed before the moon, and 
under the thick foliage of the oak it was very gloomy. At first I saw 
nothing extraordinary ; but looking round—my heart suddenly ceased to 
beat—I perceived a white figure, motionless, near a bush between the 
oak and the wood. My hair stood on end and I could hardly breathe, 
but I advanced towards the wood. It was indeed she, the lady of the 
nightly visits. As soon as I got near her the moon came from behind 
the obscuring cloud. The phantom seemed to me to be formed of a 
milky half-transparent mist. Through her face and behind her head I 
could see a briar swayed by the wind. Eyes and hair, however, were 
ofa darker tone. As she held her hands crossed one over the other, I 
could see, too, that on one of her fingers she had a ring of pale and bril- 
liant gold. I stopped at two paces from her, and tried to speak, but 
my voice sank in my throat. It was not, however, precisely a sensation 
of terror that I felt. She turned her eyesuponme. Her look expressed 
neither sadness nor gaiety, nothing but solemn attention. I waited for 
her to speak, but she remained mute and motionless, fixing on me a dead, 
steady look. 

“Here I am,” cried I with supreme effort, at last. My voice sounded 
dull and hoarse. 

“T love you,” answered her small voice. 

“ You love me!” cried I, stupefied. 

“Give yourself tome,” murmured she. 

“ Give myself to you! But you are a phantom, you have no body.” 
Allmy ideas were upset. “ Who are you—a vapour, a mist, a form of 
air? Give myself to you? First tell me who you are. Have you lived 
on the earth? Where do you come from?” 

“ Give yourself to me. Iwill do youno harm. Say only these two 
words, Take me.” 

Amazed, I looked at her. “ What does she say tome? What does 
it all mean?” thought I. “Shall I venture?” 

“Very well,” said I, all at once, and with an unexpected impulse, as 
if some one had pushed me behind, “ Take me.” 

Hardly were the words uttered when the mysterious figure, with an 
inward laugh that made her tremble all over, advanced towards me ; her 
hands separated and lengthened. I tried to leap back, but already I was 
in her power. She held me in her arms. My body was lifted about a 
foot above the earth, and we flew with gentle speed over the motionless 


grass. 


. 


My head was giddy, and at first I involuntarily closed my eyes. 
When I opened them a moment after we were still flying, and already 
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my wood was out of sight. A vast plain, with dark patches, extended 
beneath us, I was astounded to perceive that we were at a prodigious 
height. ‘Iam in the power of the devil!”~ This thought struck me 
like a thunderbolt. Until then the idea of diabolic power, of my 
possible perdition, had not presented itself to my mind. In the mean- 
time we flew on, and it seemed to me that we got higher and higher. 
“Where are you taking me?” said Tat last. “Where you will,” said my 
companion, straining me more closely in her arms. Her face touched 
mine, and yet I could hardly feel the contact. “Put me on the earth 
again, I feel uneasy at this height.” 

“Very well; but shut your eyes and do not breathe. I obeyed, and 
all at once it seemed to me that I fell like a stone. The wind drew up 
my hair. When I could recover breath I saw that we flew slowly above 
the earth, grazing the stalks of the highest herbage. 

“Set me down here,” said I to her. ‘ What a notion, flying. I’m 
not a bird.” , 

“T thought you would like it. We never do anything else.” 

“You? But who are you?” 

No answer. “ You dare not say.” 

A plaintive sound like the one that awakened me the first night 
trembled in my ears, and still we flew near the earth in the humid 
atmosphere. 

“Set me on the earth, then,” said I to her. She bowed her head in 
sign of obedience, and I found myself on my feet. She remained stand- 
ing before me, and again her hands joined in an attitude of expectation. 
I began to gain confidence, and set myself to regard her attentively. As 
at first, her expression seemed to me to be that of a sad resignation. 

“Where are we?” I asked her, for I did not recognise the district 
wherein we had stopped. 

“Far from your home; but we can be there in a moment.” 

“How? ‘Trust myself to you again?” 

“T have done you no harm and will not do you any. We wili fly 
together till daybreak—that’s all. Wherever your thought goes, in all 
the lands of the earth, I can carry you. Give yourself to me. Say 
again, Take me.” 

“Well! take me!” 

Her arms again entwined me. I was lifted above the earth, and we 
began again to fly. 

VI. 


“ Where will you go?” she asked me. 

“ Right on before us.” 

“ But here is a forest.” 

“ Let us go over it, but not so fast.” 

Immediately we rose circling, like a woodcock gaining the top of a 
birch, and then resumed direct flight. It was no longer herbage that 
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seemed to glide under our feet, but the summits of great trees. How 
strange was the sight, from above, of this forest, with its pointed summits 
lighted by the moon. One could have supposed it to be an enormous prone 
beast, asleep and snoring with a dull and indefinite rumble. Every now 
and then we passed over a glade, and I saw the jagged outline of the 
shadow projected by the trees. From time to time a hare put forth its 
plaintive cry in the thicket. Plaintive too was the cry of the screech- 
owl that passed near us. Perfumes of lovage, of mushrooms, of buds 
swelling under the dew were borne to us by the air. Cold and sharp 
the moonlight was shed about us, and the Great Bear twinkled mildly 
above our heads. Soon the forest disappeared behind us, and we saw a 
plain with a long line of grey vapour that marked the course of a river. 
We followed one of its banks above bushes drooping with the heavy 
humidity of the night. The water in some places glittered with bluish 
lustre, in others whirled sombre and threatening. Fleeces of vapour 
floated in places above the current, and I saw, here and there, water 
lilies spread their white petals, showing the treasures of their beauty like 
maidens that believe themselves sheltered from all sight. I wished to 
gather a flower, and already nearly touched the watery mirror ; but an un- 
pleasant coolness reached my face as soon as I pulled the lily’s rough stalk. 

We began to fly from one bank to the other in the manner of cur- 
lews, and in fact we roused some of those birds every minute. More 
than once we passed above fine broods of wild duck, collected in little 
groups amid the reeds. They did not fly away. One of them hurriedly 
drew out his head from under his wing and looked, and looked; then, 
with an occupied air, replaced his beak under the silky down, while his 
companions uttered a feeble “kwang, kwang.” We awoke a heron ina 
bush of laburnum, and, seeing it leap to its feet and awkwardly shake its 
wings, I was reminded of a German.* As to fish, we did not see a single 
one; all slept at the bottom. I began to get used to the sensation of 
flying, and even to find pleasure in it. Any one that has dreamed he was 
flying, will understand me. Entirely reassured, I set myself to observe 
closely the strange being to whom I owed my part in this incredible 
adventure. 

VIl. 


She was a young woman, whose features were not at all of the 
Russian type. Her form, of a greyish white, half transparent, with 
shadows hardly indicated, recalled sculptured figures on an alabaster 
vase, lighted from within by a lamp. Again it seemed that her features 
were not unknown to me. 

“ May I speak to you?” I asked her. 

“ Speak.” 

“T see a ring on your finger. Have you lived on the earth? Have 
you been married?” I stopped; she did not answer. 





* The Russian people give to the Germans the nickname “ Heron,” 
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“What is your name? What are you called?” 

“ Call me Ellis,” 

“Ellis? That is an English name. Are you English Have you 
known me before ?” 

“ No.” 

“‘ Why have you appeared to me ?” 

“T love you.” 

“ Are you happy ?” 

* Yes, to hover and fly with you in the pure air.” 

“ Ellis,” said I suddenly, “are not you a penitent? Aren’t you a 
soul in pain ?” 

“T do not understand you,” murmured she, turning her head. 

“In God’s name I pray——” I began. She interrupted me. 

“What is that you say?” replied she, as if indeed she did not under- 
stand. I thought I felt a slight movement in the arm that surrounded 
me like a cold girdle. 

“Have no fear,” replied she. “ Fear sili, love.” Her face 
bowed over mine. I felt a strange sensation on my lips, something like 
the touch of a blunt goad, or of a leech before it bites. 


VIII. 


We hovered at a considerable height. I looked down. We were 
passing above a town unknown to me, built on the slope of a large hill. 
Churches raised themselves above a mass of plank roofs and dark 
orchards. A large bridge was defined in black over the river in one of 
its turnings. Gilded domes and metal crosses shone with glimmering 
lustre. Silent against the sky were marked long well-cranks, amid 
bushy willows, and as silently a white road entered straight as an arrow 
at one end of the town, and silently emerged at the other end, to be lost 
in the monotonous obscurity of endless plains. 

“ What town is this 1” I asked Ellis. 

“ Ne 

“In the government of ... ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“We are a long way from home.” 

“‘ There is no distance for us.” 

“Indeed?” A sudden freak seized me. “Carry me to South 
America.” 

“Impossible. Day is dawning.” 

“ Ah! we are birds of the night. . . . Well, no matter where, so 
long as it is far away.” 

“ Shut your eyes and do not breathe,” replied Ellis ; and we started 
with the speed of a hurricane. The air burst in my ears with tearing 
sound. Soon we stopped, but the sound did not; on the contrary, it 
increased. It was like a terrible howling, an immense uproar. 

“ Now open your eyes,” said Ellis. 
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IX. 


I obeyed. “ Good God! where am I?” 

Above our heads, low heavy thick clouds were crowding and pushing 
like a pack of infuriated monsters; below us another monster, a raging 
sea—raging mad. Hurled by the tumult, a white foam rose in boiling 
mountains, and waves broke with a brutal uproar upon rocks blacker 
than pitch. The roaring of the tempest, the chill blast from the depths 
of the abysses, the sounding of the waves striking the cliff, whence one 
seemed to catch now and then piteous cries or a discharge of artillery in 
the distance, or yet again the tolling of bells—the grinding of pebbles 
rolling on the shore—at times the cry of an invisible sea-gull—on a break 
in the sky the dim silhouette of a vessel—everything told of death—death 
and fear. Struck with horror, again I closed my eyes. 

“What is it? where are we?” 

“On the south coast of the Isle of Wight before the rocks of Black- 
gang, where many vessels are lost,” replied Ellis, with a mischievous 
expression of joy as it appeared to me. 

“Take me far from here! far from here! home!” 

I drew myself together and covered my eyes. It seemed to me that 
we flew with greater rapidity even than formerly. The wind no longer 
whistled : it howled and roared in my dress and in my hair. I could 
not breathe. 

“ Bear up,” said Ellis. 

I made an effort to regain my senses. I felt the ground under my 
feet and heard no noise. All around seemed dead; but the blood pulsed 
violently in my temples, I felt giddy, and had a ringing in my head. 


’ Little by little the giddiness passed away. I drew myself up and opened 


my eyes. 
xX. 


We were on the shore of my pool. Right before us, through the 
pointed leaves of a row of willows, was a large sheet of water, above 
which some slender threads of mist rested as if fastened to the surface ; 
to the right appeared the dull verdure of a field of rye; to the left, 
through the mist, my orchard with its great trees, silent and humid, 
and already touched with the breath of morning. Across the pale sky, 
stretched in oblique lines, two or three small clouds, yellow with the 
first rays of a dawn that started from God knows what part of the 
horizon. In the uniform pallor of the sky nothing pointed out where 
the sun was about to rise. The stars had disappeared. Everything 
was still, but already awake in the magic calm of early twilight. 

“Day is here,” said Ellis in my ear. “ Adieu till to-morrow.” I 
turned towards her; she had already left the earth, and was raised in 
the air before me. All at once I saw her place her hands behind her 
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head. Head, hands, and shoulders suddenly took the hue of flesh; in 
her dark eyes two living sparks trembled; her lips bore a smile of 
mysterious softness; a charming young woman appeared to me. It 
lasted only a moment. As if dazzled, she drew backwards and vanished 
at once like vapour. For some time I remained stupefied and motion- 
less. When I was able to observe, it seemed to me that this hue of 
flesh, this hue of pale rose that had suddenly animated my vision, was 
not yet gone, and that the air surrounding me was still impregnated 
with it—it was the shining of dawn. I felt all at once an immense 
lassitude, and went towards the house. Passing before the hen-roost, I 
heard the geese cackling. They are the first birds to awake. Along the 
roof, at the ends of the thatch-poles, stood rooks like sentinels, all eager 
to finish their morning toilet, and projected sharply against the milky 
sky. Suddenly they rose all together, flew to some distance, and arranged 
themselves in a line without a cry. In the. near wood sounded thrice 
the hoarse cluck of a moor-cock already in search of wild berries in the 
damp herbage. Feeling a slight shivering, I went in and threw myself 
on my bed, where a deep sleep soon secured me, 


XI. 


The following night, when I got near the old oak, Ellis came to 
meet me like an old acquaintance. All fear on my part had disappeared, 
and I met her again with almost pleasure. I had given up trying to 
comprehend the adventure, and I thought of nothing but flying again 
and satisfying my curiosity. Soon the arm of Ellis clasped me, and we 
began our flight. 

“ Let us go to Italy,” said I, at her ear. 

“Where you like, love,” answered she with slow gravity—and slowly 
and gravely she bowed her head towards:-me. It struck me that her 
face was less transparent than before, her features more feminine, less 
vaporous, and she reminded me of the fair creature that had appeared to 
me a moment before vanishing in the morning. “This night,” con- 
tinued Ellis, “is the great night.” ‘“ It rarely comes: when seven times 
thirteen——” Here I lost several words. ‘“ Then,” pursued she, “ one 
can see what is concealed at other times.” 

‘“‘ Ellis,” said I to her in a beseeching tone; “who are you? Tell 
me now at last.” . 

She extended her long white hand without replying, and indicated 
with her finger a point in the dark sky where shone among small stars 
a comet of ruddy aspect. 

“What must I understand? Do you live like that comet, wandering 
between planets and sun? Do you wander from man to man too?” 

But Ellis placed her hand over my eyes. A mist white and thick as 
that which comes from the depths of valleys suddenly surrounded me. 
“To Italy! to Italy!” murmured she. “ This night is the great night.” 
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XII 


The mist vanished, and I saw beneath us an endless plain; but 
already the sensation of a soft mild air on my cheeks had warned me 
that I was no longer in Russia; and besides, this plain did not at all 
resemble our plains. It was an immense dull surface, without herbage 
and deserted. Here and there, in all directions, pools of stagnant water 
shone like pieces of broken mirror. Further off was visible a motionless 
soundless sea. Large fair stars twinkled in the spaces between large and 
fair clouds ; and from every part rose the hum of a thousand voices, 
incessant but restrained. These sounds, penetrating, and at the same 
time low, were the voice of the desert. 

“The Pontine Marshes,” said Ellis. “Do you hear the frogs? 
Do you smell sulphur?” 

The Pontine Marshes! An impression of solemn sadness came 
upon me. Why lead me to this dark and abandoned laid? We had 
better have gone to Rome. 

“ Rome is near,” said she; “ prepare yourself.” We took flight above 
the old Latin Way. A buffalo plunged in a slimy slough lazily raised 
his mis-shapen head, the short and rough bristles of which rose in tufts 
between his back-turned horns. He showed the white of his stupid bad 
eyes, and blew forcibly through his damp nostrils. He had no doubt 
smelt us, 

“Rome! here is Rome!” said Ellis. ‘ Look before you.” 

What is that black mass above the horizon? Are these the arches 
of some giant’s bridge? What river does it traverse? Why is it 
demolished in places? No, it is not a bridge, it is an ancient aqueduct. 
This, indeed, is the holy Roman Campagna, and below are the moun- 
tains of Albano, their summits and the grey masonry of the aqueduct 
faintly liguted by the rising moon. We rushed forward suddenly, and 
found ourselves before an isolated ruin. It was impossible to say what 
it had been ; a tomb, ora palace, or baths. Black ivy enveloped it in its 
melancholy bonds, and below, like a gaping jaw, opened the half-shattered 
archway of a vault. I was struck with the sepulchral odour that came 
from all these little trimmed stones whose marble facing had long ago 
disappeared. 

“Come here!” said Ellis, extending her hand. “Here! Say aloud, 


- three times, the name of a great Roman.” 


“ What will happen ?” 

“You will see.” 

I reflected a moment. “ Divus Caius Julius Cesar!” cried I, and 
“‘ Divus Caius Julius Cesar!” repeated, prolonging the sound, “ Cesar!” 
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XIII. 


The last tones of my voice still resounded when I heard—but I 
despair of describing what I experienced. First, a confused sound of 
trumpets and clapping of hands, hardly perceptible to the ear and 
repeated incessantly. It seemed to me that somewhere, either at a 
prodigious distance or in a bottomless abyss, an innumerable crowd was 
stirring. It rose and mounted in confused waves always screaming, but 
with stifled screams like those that escape from the throat in frightful 
dreams that seem to endure for centuries. Then the air was disturbed 
and darkened above the ruin, and I thought I saw myriads of shadows 
landing and defiling, millions of forms, some with helmets, others with 
pikes. The rays of the moon divided into innumerable blue stars on 
these helmets and pikes, and all this army, all the multitude pressed, 
pushed, advanced, enlarged. It seemed animated with unspeakable 
energy, capable of overthrowing the world. No form, however, was dis- 
tinct. Suddenly a strange movement agitated the crowd, like immense 
waves falling and retiring. “ Cesar! Cesar venit !” repeated a thousand 
voices like the roaring of leaves in a forest struck by hurricane. <A dull 
stroke resounded, and a head pale and severe, with closed eyelids, and 
hearing a laurel crown, came slowly from the ruin—the head of the 
Imperator. 

No! there are no human words to describe the fear that seized me. 
I said, “‘ If this head opens its eyes, if the lips part, I shall die at once.” 

“ Ellis,” cried I, “I will not, I cannot. Take me from this brutal 
and terrible Rome. Come!” 

“Faint heart,” murmured she, and we resumed our flight. Behind 
I heard resounding still the iron cry of the Roman legions; then all 
became dark. 


XIV. 


“Look,” said Ellis, “and calm yourself.” 

My first sensation was so pleasant, I remember, I could only sigh. 
Not light, not mist enveloped me, but something of a vaporous azure, 
soft and silvery. At first I could distinguish nothing, this blueshimmer 
blinded me. But little by little the noble proportions of a fair wooded 
mountain revealed themselves to my eyes. A lake stretched under me, 
with stars trembling in the depths of its waters. I heard the large mur- 
mur of the waves plashing on the beach. The perfume of orange groves 
reached me pure and strong as a wave, and with it, as pure and strong, 
came the sound of a woman’s voice. Attracted, fascinated by the per- 
fume and by this voice, I wished to descend. We directed our flight 
towards a magnificent marble palace that was set against a cypress wood. 
The sounds came from the open windows. The lake, powdered with the 
pollen of flowers, beat the walls of the palace in soft undulations, and 
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right in front, enveloped in a luminous vapour, rose an island, adorned 
with the dark foliage of orange-trees and laurels, with porticoes and colon- 
nades, temples and statues, high and harmonious from the midst of the 
waters. 

“Tsola Bella, Lake Maggiore,” said Ellis. 

I said only “ Ah!” and we still descended. 

The voice, growing ever louder, attracted me irresistibly. I wished 
to see the form that produced such sounds on such a night. We were 
close to the -window. Within a chamber furnished in Pompeian style, 
and resembling a museum of antiquities more than a modern apartment, 
surrounded by Greek sculptures, Etruscan vases, rare plants, and precious 
fabrics, lighted from above by two lamps enclosed within globes of 
crystal, a young woman was seated before a piano. With head slightly 
thrown back, and with half-closed eyes, she sang an Italian air,—sang 
and smiled. She smiled, and it seemed to me that a faun of Praxiteles, 
young and careless as herself, as soft and as voluptuous, smiled too from 
its marble niche surrounded with rose-laurel, across the light vapour that 
escaped from an antique perfume-pan set on a bronze tripod. She was 
alone. Enchanted by the sounds and by the beauty, drunk with the 
brilliance and the perfumes of the night, moved to the depths of the 
heart by the sight of such youth, freshness, and happiness, I completely 
forgot my companion ; I forgot by what mysterious means I had pene- 
trated the secrets of an existence so secluded and so strange. I wished 
to step on the window and speak. My whole body trembled with violent 
commotion, as if I had touched a Leyden-jar. 

The face of Ellis, in spite of its transparence, had become dark and 
threatening. In her immensely wide-open eyes burned an expression of 
profound malignity. 

“ Let us go away,” said she brusquely—and again wind, noise, stupe- 
faction. Instead of the cry of the legions, the last sharp note of the 
songstress lingered long in my ears. We stopped; but the same sharp 
note sounded always, although I felt another atmosphere and other ema- 
nations. A bracing freshness as from a large river reached me, with 
odours of hay, hemp, and smoke. To this long-sustained note succeeded 
another note, and then a third, but of so marked a character, and with 
such familiar modulations, that I at once said to myself, “That isa 
Russian singer, and a Russian air.” And at the same time all objects 
about appeared distinctly to me. 


XV. 


We were on the banks of a large river. To the left, out of sight, 
stretched mown fields with enormous hay-stacks; to the right, also out 
of sight, was seen the surface of the water. Near the shore long boats 
moved gently at anchor, stirring their pointed masts, like fingers making 
signs. In the one from which the song came was a small fire whose 
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light was reflected in red rays that trembled on the ripples of the river. 
All around on river and land other fires twinkled, but whether they were 
far or near sight could not determine. At times they were suddenly 
extinguished, at others darted forth and cast a lively brightness. Innu- 
merable crickets chirped incessantly in the grass, not less persistent than 
the frogs of the Pontine Marshes, The sky was cloudless but low and 
dark, and birds, flying invisibly, emitted from time to time plaintive cries. 

“ Aren’t we in Russia?” I asked my guide. 

“This is the Volga,” replied she. We flew down the river. 

“Why did you hurry me just now from that delightful land?” 
demanded I. “It displeased you, no doubt. Did not you feel a little 
jealous ?” 

The lips of Ellis trembled, and her look became threatening, but all 
at once her features resumed their usual immobility. 

“T wish to go home,” said I to her. 

“Wait! wait!” replied she. “To-night is the great night. It 
won't come again for so long. You shall see. Wait a bit.” 

On this we crossed the Volga, grazing the water obliquely, and by a 
succession of springs, in the manner of swallows flying before a storm. 
The deep waves murmured beneath us, and a keen wind struck us with 
its cold and powerful wing. Soon in the gloom appeared the right bank 
of the river with a steep and deeply-creviced escarpment. We drew 
near. 

“Cry Saryn na Kitchkou,” * said Ellis to me in a whisper. I was as 
yet hardly recovered from the fright the apparition of the Roman phan- 
toms had caused me, and was weary besides, and a prey to I know not 
what vague feeling of sadness. In’ fact, I dare not. I would not pro- 
nounce the fatal words, persuaded that, as in the Wolf’s Valley of the 
Freischiitz, they would conjure up some frightful monster. But in spite 
of myself my lips opened, and with a weak, unnatural voice, I cried : 
“ Saryn na Kitchkou !” 


XVI. 


As before the Roman ruin, at first all remained still. Suddenly, at 
my very ears, rang a coarse brutal laugh, followed by a groan, and by the 
sound of a body falling in the water and struggling. I looked around 
me—nobody ;—but after a moment the shores re-echoed the sounds, and a 
frightful tumult soon rose in all directions. It was a veritable chaos 
of sounds: human cries, whistles, furious vociferations, together with 
laughter,—laughter more frightful than the rest—splashing of oars in 
the water, axe-strokes, the crash of broken doors and chests, the screech 
of moving tackle, the grinding of wheels on the strand, the stamping of 
a multitude of horses, the tolling of alarum-bells, the clanking of chains, 
the mournful crackling of immense fires, drunken songs, gnashing of 





* War-cry of pirates of the Volga. 
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teeth, and frightful oaths, lamentations and desperate prayers, military 
commands and death rattles, confused with joyful sounds of the fife, and 
the cadence of furious rounds. One could distinguish cries of “ Kill him ! 
hang him! drown! burn! at it! go ahead! no quarter!” I heard all, 
even to the panting of exhausted lungs, and yet, far as my sight could 
reach, nothing appeared—no change in the aspect of the country. Before 
us the river flowed silent and dark, and the shores appeared even more 
rude and deserted than formerly. I turned to Ellis ; she piaced a finger 
on her lips. 

“Stepan Timoféitch!* here is Stepan Timoféitch!” A cry rose 
from all parts of the plain, “ Long live our little father, our hetman, our 
foster-father.” Suddenly, although I continued to see nothing, I seemed 
conscious of a gigantic body advancing towards me, and a terrible voice 
cried out, “ Frolka ! where are you, you dog? Fire, everybody ! onwards ! 
Cut me down these aristocrats, make me some mincemeat!” I felt the 
heat of a flame close to me, the acrid odour of smoke penetrated my 
nostrils, and at the same time something warm and liquid like jets of 
blood spurted on my face and on my hands. Savage laughs burst around 
us. I lost consciousness, and when I came to myself found I was with 
Ellis, floating gently at the border of my wood, not far from the old oak. 

“ Do you see that pretty little path?” said she, “down there, where 
the moon shines, and overhung by those two birches? Shall we go there?” 

I was so overcome, so exhausted, that I could say to her only: “To 
the house.” 

“You are at the house,” said Ellis. 

In fact, I was at my door alone: Ellis had disappeared. The watch- 
dog drew near, eyed me defiantly, and ran off howling. By an effort I 


_ gained my bed, and, without undressing, fell asleep. 


XVII. 


The next day, during the whole morning I was unwell and could 
hardly move about at all; but this bodily uneasiness was not what 
troubled me most. I was ashamed of my conduct and vexed with 
myself. “Faint heart!” I kept repeating. “Yes, Ellis is right. Why 
was I afraid? Why not have taken advantage of the opportunity? I 
might have seen Cesar himself, and fear had made me lose my head. I 
must whimper and run away like a child at the sight of a birch-rod. 
As to Razine, that was indeed different—in my quality as a gentleman 
and landowner—but even then, why be afraid? “ Faint heart! faint 
heart! And besides, it was only in a dream, that you would have seen 
all this,” said I to myself. I called my housekeeper. 

“ Marfa, at what time did I go to bed yesterday ? Do you remember?” 





* Stepan Razine, Don Cossack, pirate on the Volga and Caspian, and chief of an 
insurrection in the seventeenth century, was broken on the wheel alive. 
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“Lord! who can say, my foster-father? Rather late, I do believe. 
You went out of the house when it began to be dark; and in your bed- 
room you stamped with the heels of your boots, after midnight. Towards 
morning—yes, towards morning—yes ; and it is two days that you’ve 
done that. Is there anything the matter?” 

“Good! these flights,” thought I, “ these journeys in the air, how 
doubt them them any longer? Marfa! how do I look to-day?” I asked 
her, suddenly. 

“ How look? Pardon, let me, see. Your cheeks are rather hollow ; 
yes, and you are pale, my foster-father. Stop! and you are as yellow 
as wax.” 

Slightly confused, I dismissed Marfa. 

“T shall die of it, or lose my senses by it,” said I to myself, medi- 
tating near the window. “It is necessary that it should end; it is 
terrible; my heart beats strangely. When-I flew it seemed as if one 
drank my heart’s blood, or as if it exuded like the sap of an incised 
birch-tree in summer. All that is not natural. And Ellis?—she plays 
with me like a cat with a mouse, and yet she does not seem to wish me 
ill, Well, I'll never trust myself with her again. I will consider as 
long as I can—and But if she drank my blood !—horrible! Besides, 
such rapid flights must do me harm. They say that in England it is 
forbidden to go more than seventy-five miles an hour on the railways.” 
I pondered for a long time; but at ten o'clock that evening I was near 
the old oak. 





XVII. 


The night was dark, dull, and cold; there was a sensation of rain 
in the air. To my great surprise I found no one under the oak. I 
walked about for some time. I went as far as the wood and came back, 
trying continually to penetrate the depth of darkness. No one! I 
waited long enough and then I called Ellis several times, raising my 
voice more and more each time ; but without effect. I was sad, almost 
mortified. Already I thought no longer of the danger that had just now 
occupied me. I could not bring myself to think that Ellis would come 
no more. “ Ellis! Ellis! come then! Won't you come?” cried I, for 
the last time. A raven, roused by my voice, sprang suddenly from the 
top of a neighbouring tree, striking noisily'amid the branches. Ellis 
did not appear. With hanging head I returned towards the house. I 
was already on the border of my pool, and the light from my chamber 
window at times shone full, and at others disappeared behind the foliage 
of my apple-trees. It seemed to me like the eye of a guardian charged 
to watch me. Suddenly I perceived a slight motion in the air behind 
me, and at the same moment I felt myself raised, just as a quail is 
carried away by a hawk. It was Ellis: her cheek touched mine, and I 
felt her arm embrace me like a close band. She spoke, and her voice, 
always restrained to a slight murmur, affected me like an icy breath 
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entering my ears. “ Itis I,” said she. I felt, at the same time, both 
pleasure and terror. We flew at a short distance above the ground. 

* You did not want to come then, to-day ?” demanded I. 

“ ‘You were vexed at it? Then you love me? Oh! you are mine!” 

These last words troubled me. I did not know what to say to her. 

“ T was kept away,” pursued she. “ They watch me.” 

“« Who, then, has power to restrain you?” 

“ Where will you go?” demanded Ellis, as usual, without answering 
my question. 

“ Carry me to Italy—to the border of the lake—you know.” 

She shook her head to say no. At this moment I remarked for the 
first time that her face was no longer transparent. A faint redness, one 
might say, was visible over her milky whiteness. I regarded her eyes, 
and their look struck me disagreeably. There was in the depths of them 
’ a sinister movement, almost imperceptible but incessant, which reminded 
one of a benumbed serpent that the sun begins to revive. 

“ Ellis,” cried I, “ who are you? Tell me, I pray you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. I was vexed and wished to give her a 
lesson. The notion came to me of asking her to take me to Paris. 
There, thought I, she shall have some real cause for being jealous. 

“ Ellis,” said I, “you have no fear of great cities, have you 1—of 
Paris, for instance?” 

“No.” 

“ No Not of the strongly lighted parts, like the Boulevards?” 

“ Tt is not the light of day.” 

“Very well, then, take me to the Boulevard des Italiens.” 

She threw over my head one end of her long sleeve, and I found 
myself in a white darkness impregnated with odour of poppy. All dis- 
appeared at once,—light, sound, and almost consciousness. I hardly 
felt that I still lived; and this species of annihilation was not without 
sweetness. All at once the cloud dissolved. Ellis withdrew her sleeve 
from over my head, and I saw beneath me a number of vast buildings 
and plenty of light and movement—I was at Paris. 


XIX. 


I had already been at Paris, and soon recognised the part to which 
Ellis had brought me: it was the garden of the Tuileries, with its old 
horse-chestnuts, its iron gates, its fortress ditches, and its Zouaves on © 
duty like stags. We passed before the Palace, before Saint-Roche, and 
stopped at the Boulevard des Italiens. 

A crowd of people, young and old, workmen in blouses, fine-dressed 
women, hastened over the causeways. Restaurants and cafés gilded to 
excess sparkled with a thousand flames. Omnibuses, cabs, carriages of 
all kinds and aspects passed each other on the pavement. All shone 
and swarmed so that one knew not where to turn one’s eyes. Yet, 
strange to say, I was not at all tempted to quit my aerial observatory, 
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so high and so pure, to mix in this human swarm. I felt a vapour rise 
to me, red, warm, dull, and of dubious odour. Too many human lives 
were amassed in the rout. I was hesitating, when, shrill and hard as 
the grinding of old iron, the voice of a lorette rose to me. This shame- 
less voice affected me like the bite of vermin, and I figured to myself 
a face stony, mean, bloated, a true Parisian expression, usurer’s eyes, 
white and red paint, frizzled hair, a crude bunch of artificial flowers in 
a little hat, agnails and a monstrous crinoline. I figured to myself also 
at the same time one of our good countrymen of the steppe, newly landed 
in Paris, and trotting miserably after this vile, venal doll. I saw him 
trying to hide his awkwardness under an affectation of coarseness, 
lisping with falsetto voice, imitating the manners of the waiters at 
Vefour’s, making curvets and platitudes. Filled with disgust, I said to 
myself, “Tt is not here that Ellis need be jealous.” 

In the meantime I noticed we had begun to descend, and Paris sent 
out all its sounds and all its odours to meet us. 

“ Stop!” said I to Ellis ; “don’t you find this stifling?” 

“ Tt was you that wanted to come to. Paris.” 

“Twas wrong; I have changed my mind. Carry me far away from 
here, Ellis, I beg you. Stop! there is actually Prince Koulmametof 
walking on the Boulevards, and his friend Serge Varaxine, who beckons 
with his hand and says to him, ‘Ivan Stépanitch, come and sup with 
me; I have engaged Rigolboche herself.’ Take me away, Ellis, far 
from Mabille, from the Maison-Dorée, from the Jockey-Club; far from 
close-cropped soldiers and their fine barracks; from policemen with 
‘ imperials’ on their chins; far from glasses of muddy absinthe; from 
players at dominoes and players at the Bourse; from red ribbons at the 
coat button-hole and at the button-hole of the overcoat; far from M. 
Foy, inventor of the marriage agency ; from the gratuitous consultations 
of Dr. Charles Albert ; from courses of lectures and from blue-books ; 
from Parisian comedies, Parisian operettas, Parisian politeness, and 
Parisian ignorance. Come on! come on! come on!” 

“ Look down,” said Ellis; “ you are already no longer above Paris.” 

I opened my eyes. In fact, a dark plain, marked here and there 
with the white lines of the roads, flew rapidly beneath us, and far in the 
horizon, like the glimmer of an immense fire, rose towards the sky 
the reflection of the innumerable flames that light the capital of the 
world. 


XX. 


The sleeve of Ellis fell again over my eyes. Again I lost conscious- 
ness ; and again the cloud dissolved. What is this? What park is 
this, with its wall-like avenues of trimmed lime-trees, with isolated firs 
resembling parasols, with porticoes and temples in the Pompadour style, 
with rococo statues of tritons and nymphs within strangely carved basins 
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in the style of Bernini, surrounded by balustrades of smoky marble? 
Can it be Versailles? No, it is not Versailles ; a little palace in a style 
of architecture just as rococo stands’ out against a wood of bushy oaks. 
The moon is rather dull, veiled by a slight mist, and over the ground is 
what appears to be a thin cloud of steam: the eye cannot determine 
whether it is the reflection of the™moon, or really vapour. Further off, 
in one of the basins, floats a sleeping swan, whose lengthened back re- 
minds one of the snow of our steppes hardened by frost. Here and 
there glowworms shine like diamonds in the grass, and upon the bases 
of the statues. 

“We are near Mannheim,” said Ellis, “and this is the park of 
Schwetzingen.” 

“ Ah! we are in Germany,” thought I, and listened. All was silent 
except a solitary and invisible fount that fell in a basin. It seemed to 
me that the water said continually, “‘ There, there, there, always there.” 

In the middle of the path, between two walls of foliage, I perceived 
a gentleman in a laced coat, red heels, and rounded ruffles, with sword 
striking his calves, give his hand with exquisite grace to a fair lady in 
hooped petticoats, becurled and befrosted with powder. Pale and strange 
figures! I wished to see them closer, but they disappeared at once, and 
I heard only the incessant babbling of the fount. 

“These are walking dreams,” said Ellis to me. “ Yesterday one 
could see other things—many things; to-night dreams themselves fly 
from human gaze. Come on!” 

We rose, and began to fly in so direct a manner that I did not 
perceive the slightest movement, and all objects beneath appeared to run 
to meet us. Sombre mountains, rugged and clothed with woods, grew 
and flew under our eyes, followed by other mountains, with their undu- 

lations, their ravines, their glades, their points of light from cottages 
sleeping on the borders of brooks. Mountains ever succeeded moun- 
tains. We were in the middle of the Black Forest. 

Ever mountains, and ever forests—magnificent forests, old but vigo- 
rous. The night is clear. -I can distinguish the species of the trees, 
especially tall pines, with straight, white trunks. Roebucks show 
‘themselves occasionally at the borders of the woods; resting elegantly 
on their slender legs, gracefully turning the head, they stand sentinel, 
-vigilantly pricking their fine ears. The ruins of a donjon, at the summit 
of a bare rock, raise sadly their rugged, indented outline. Above the 
forgotten old stones a star twinkles peacefully. From a little black lake 
comes, like a mysterious wail, the crystalline note of frogs answering 
each other.’ Other sounds, prolonged and melancholy as the tremors of 
‘an Eolian harp, reach me. We are in the land of legends. The same 
thin vapour touching the earth that I had noticed at Schwetzingen 
‘extends here in all directions. In the valleys, especially, it is most 
marked. I can count five—six—ten distinct shadows upon the slopes 
of the mountains, and over the whole vast and monotonous extent the 
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moon reigns peacefully. The air is light and lively : I feel light myself, 
and singularly calm. . 

“ Ellis,” said I, “don’t you love this country ?” 

“I? L love nothing!” 

“What! not even me?” 

“ Ah! yes, you,” replied she nonchalantly. 

I thought her arm tightened round me with new force. 

“Onwards! onwards!” cried she, with a sort of cold passion. 


XXII. 


A cry, loud and prolonged in rolls, sounded unexpectedly over our 
heads, and was at the same time repeated in front of us. 

“Tt is a rear-guard of cranes flying north,” said Ellis. “ Let us join 
them, shall we?” 

“Yes, let us fly with the cranes.” 

Thirteen fine powerful birds, arranged in a triangle, advanced rapidly, 
by rare strokes of their vigorous, curved wings. Stretching out neck 
and feet, and presenting their strong breasts, they rushed forwards with 
such impetuosity that the air whistled around them. It was strange at 
this height, and so far from all living creatures, to see this energetic and 
bold life, this irresistible volition. While continuing victoriously to 
cleave the air, without stop or stay, the cranes from time to time ex- 
changed cries with their comrade at the apex of the triangle ; and there 
was something of gravity and pride, of a sentiment of absolute confi- 
dence in these ringing cries, in this aerial conversation. “We will fly 
to the end in spite of fatigue,” they seemed to say, encouraging each 
other. And it came to my mind that in Russia—in the entire world— 
there are few men that resemble these birds. 

“Now we are flying in Russia,” said Ellis to me. 

This was not the first time I had noticed that Ellis was aware of my 
thoughts. 

“Do you wish to change the route ?” asked she. 

“Change? No; I come from Paris. Carry me to Petersburg.” 

“ Now?” 

“At once. Only cover me with your sleeve for fear of dizziness.” 

Ellis extended her hand; but before the cloud enveloped me I felt 
upon my lips the contact of that blunt goad whose soft sting I had 
already experienced. 


XXIL. 


“ Attenti-on!” This prolonged cry reached my ears. “ Attenti-on!” 
was returned with desperation from the distance. “ Attenti-on !” the 
cry died out somewhere at the end of the world. I shook myself. A 
large gilded arrow was before my eyes, and I recognised the fortress of 
Petersburg. 

Pale night of the north! But isit night? Is it not rather a wan 
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and sickly day? I have never loved the night of Petersburg, but this 
time I was almost scared by it. The profile of Ellis had completely dis- 
appeared, dissolved like a morning cloud before a July sun ; and yet I 
continued to see distinctly my own body awkwardly suspended in the 
air at the height of Alexander’s column. 

Now behold us at Petersburg. This is indeed the city: these broad, 
deserted streets, the colour of ashes; these houses of whitish grey, 
greyish yellow, and lilac grey, covered with worn stucco, with their 
windows sunk in the walls, their crudely coloured sign-boards, their iron 
railings on the steps; the dirty fruit shops, the Greek pediments in 
plaster, the signs, the horse-troughs, the bodies of police. Here is the 
gilded cupola of St. Isaac’s; the Bourse where nothing is done, and its 
medley of colours; the granite walls of the fortress, and the pavements 
of broken wood. I recognised the boats with cargoes of hay and faggots. 
I again found the odours of dust, cabbages, mats, bark, stables, the door- 
keepers petrified in their cloaks, the hackney coachmen sleeping curled 
up on their old droskies, Yes, here is indeed our Palmyra of the north. 

All is lighted up and reyealed with a distinctness that makes the 
heart sick, and all sleeps sadly together in this dull, but transparent 
atmosphere. 

The hectic rose of yestereven’s twilight is not yet effaced; it will 
last till morning in this pale and starless sky. It is reflected in long 
rays on the cloudy surface of the Neva, which murmurs as it pushes its 
cold blue waves to the sea. 

“Let us fly,” said Ellis. 

And without waiting for an answer she bore me to the other side of 
the river, above the square of the palace, near the foundry. Beneath us 
.I heard footsteps and voices. A band of young men, with a fatigued 

air, passed down the street, speaking among themselves of a grisettes’ 

ball. “Sub-lieutenant Stolpakoff VII.,”* cried suddenly a sentinel, 

waking with a start, near a heap of rusty cannon balls. A little farther 

off, at an open window, I perceived a young woman in a rumpled silk 
dress, with bare arms, hair in a reticle of pearls, and a cigarette in her 
mouth. She was reading a book devotedly. It was a volume from the 
pen of a very modern Juvenal. 

“Fly quickly !” said I to Ellis. 

In an instant the little wood of stunted firs and the mossy gardens 
that surround Petersburg had flown beneath us. We directed ourselves 
right south. Sky and earth became little by little darker and darker. 
Sickly night, sickly day, sickly city—we left all far behind. 


XXIII. 


We flew more slowly than usual, and my eyes could follow the 
changes that showed themselves by degrees in my native land. It was 





* In the Russian army, officers of the same name are distinguished by a number. 
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an endless panorama: woods, heaths, fields, ravines, rivers, widely sepa- 
rated churches and villages, and then again fields, ravines, rivers. I 
was in an ill-humour, indifferent, bored; but if I was bored and vexed, 
it was not because I was flying over Russia. No! but this land, the flat 
extent beneath me, all the surface of the world, with its fleeting population, 
mean, choking with want, sorrow, sickness, stuck to this miserable heap of 
dust—this fragile creviced crust ; the excrescences on this grain of sand, 
our planet, whereon has filtered a mould by us dignified with the name 
‘“‘vegetable kingdom ;” these flies of men, ten times more despicable 
than flies, their mud dwellings, the little vestiges of their miserable 
and monotonous quarrels, their ridiculous fights against the immutable 
and the inevitable—ah! how odious it all was to me. My heart re- 
belled, and I could no longer contemplate a picture so insignificant, a 
caricature so trivial. I was bored—worse than bored. I no longer felt 
even pity for my fellows; all my feelings merged into one that I dare 
hardly avow—disgust, and, what is worse, disgust for myself. 

“Stop!” murmured Ellis, “or I can carry you no longer: you get 
heavy.” 

“Home!” said:I to her, in a tone I should have used to my coach- 
man towards four in the morning, coming from a dinner with one of my 
Moscow friends, after having talked of the future of Russia and of what 
should really be understood by ‘ communistic principles.’ ” 

“ Home!” said I to her, and closed my eyes. 


XXIV. 


I soon reopened them. Ellis embraced me in a strange manner ; she 
almost pushed me. I looked at her and all my blood froze. Any one 
that has seen a human face express, unexpectedly and without apparent 
cause, the most living fear, will understand my feeling. Fear, the most 
poignant terror, contracted and distorted the features of Ellis, I never 
saw anything like it on living face. An inanimate phantom, a super- 
human creature, a shadow, and this unheard-of fright. “ Ellis! what is 
the matter ?” demanded I. 

“She! it is she!” responded Ellis with effort. “It is she!” 

“She! Who?” 

“Don’t name her, don’t,” stammered she hurriedly. “We must fly. 
All is over, and for ever. Look, there she is!” 

I turned my eyes in the direction of her trembling hand, and per- 
ceived something—a something truly frightful. This something was 
still more frightful that it had no definite form. It was a heavy dark 
mass, of a yellowish black, spotted like the belly of a lizard. It stretched 
itself slowly over the earth like a reptile, with enormous movements, 
now up, now down—large and regular balancings like the beating of 
the wings of a bird of prey preparing to seize its quarry. At times it 
came to earth by hideous leaps as a spider springs on a fly caught in its 
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toils. “What are you, frightful mass”? At its approach—lI saw it and 
felt it—everything was seized with torpor, everything in dissolution. 
A venomous, pestiferous chill spread around, and at the sensation of 
this chill the heart revolted, the eyes ceased to see, the hair stood on 
end. It was a moving force, insurmountable, not to be arrested, which 
formless, sightless, thoughtless, sees all and knows all; as eager as a 
bird of prey to seize its victim, cunning as a serpent, and like a serpent 
licking and killing its prey with its icy sting. 

“ Ellis! Ellis!” cried I, shuddering, “ it is death! it is death!” 

The plaintive sound that I had already heard came from the lips of 
Ellis, but this time with more of the accent of human despair. We 
hurried our flight, which became disordered. Round and round Ellis 
rose and plunged in the air, turning incessantly, and changing direction 
like a wounded partridge that seeks to lure the dogs from its nest. 
And in the meantime from this horrible mass long feelers detached 
themselves, lank and hideous like those of a polyp, lengthening in 
pursuit, and stretching towards us a species of claws. <A gigantic 
spectre mounted on a pale horse suddenly appeared in the heaven. 
Ellis redoubled her desperate efforts. “Shehas seen! It is done, I am 
lost!” cried she, in a voice broken with sobs. “ Alas! unhappy! I 
might have—life would have been for me—and now—annihilated ! 
annihilated!” Hearing these last words hardly articulated, I lost 
consciousness. 


XXV. 


When I came to myself I was stretched on my back on the grass, 
and in all my limbs I felt a dull pain, such as follows a violent fall. 
Day was breaking and objects were already distinct. At some distance 
from me a road bordered with small willows passed by a birch wood. 
This place was known tome. I began to recollect all the events of the 
night, and shivered in thinking of the horrible vision that had presented 
itself to my eyes. “But why?” said I to myself, “why was Ellis so 
terrified? Must she, she also, submit to his rule? Perhaps she is not 
immortal, perhaps she is predestined to destruction—to annihilation. 
How is it possible ?” 

I heard a faint sigh near me, and turned my head. At two paces 
from me, lay, stretched motionless on the grass, a young woman dressed 
in a long white robe. Her long hair was loose, and one of her shoulders 
bare. Her left hand was behind her head, the other reposed on her 
breast ; her eyes were closed, and on her lips I perceived a slight red 
foam. Was this Ellis? But Ellis was a phantom, and before me was 
a woman of flesh and blood. I drew myself towards her and, bending 
over her face, said, “ Ellis, is it you?” Immediately, with a slow 
tremor, her eyelids opened, and her great black eyes fixed upon me, I 
was as if pierced through, absorbed with her regard, and at almost the 
‘same moment to my lips clung warm, soft, other lips, but with the 
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odour of blood. I felt her burning bosom on mine, while her arms were 
clasped together around me. “Good-bye! good-bye! for ever!” said 
she with a dying voice. And all disappeared. I rose tottering like a 
drunken man, and searched a long time around, every now and then 
passing my hands over my face. At last I found myself on the road to 
N——,, about a mile from my home. Thesun was risen when I reached 
my chamber. The following night’ I awaited, and, I confess, not with- 
out terror, the appearance of my phantom, but it never came again. 
One night I went under the old oak, but saw nothing extraordinary. I 
hardly regret these strange interviews. I have meditated much on my 
adventure. I feel sure that science cannot explain it, and that legends 
and traditions report nothing similar. Who was Ellis? A vision, a 
soul in pain, an evil spirit,a vampire? It often seemed to me that 
Ellis was a woman I had known formerly. I made immense efforts 
to recall where I had seen her—once—to-day, at this moment I re- 
member—where? No! all confounds itself in my memory as in a 
dream. Yes, I have for long reflected upon it, and what will surprise 
no one, I am no further advanced in it. I can’t decide to consult my 
friends for fear of passing for a madman. At last I have decided to 
think no more about it, and indeed I have many other things to think 
of. On one hand has come the emancipation of the serfs, with the 
disposal. of estates; on the other, my health is seriously altered. I 
suffer in the chest; I have wakefulness and a dry cough. I have got 
much thinner, my face is pale as death. The doctor says that my blood 
is impoverished, calls my sickness an anemia, and orders Gastein. My 
steward swears that without me he will not know how to settle with 
the peasants. Faith! let them settle with themselves. 

But what mean certain sounds, perfectly distinct and clear, as from 
a harmonica, that I hear whenever one speaks before me of the death 
of anybody? They become stronger and stronger, louder and louder. 
And why this doleful shiver at the sole thought of annihilation ? 
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Che Philosophy of Dratwing-rooms. 
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In most English middle-class houses there exists, or till lately existed, a 
certain mysterious and reverend apartment known as the drawing-room. 
In homes of the most Philistine type this solemn shrine of the household 
gods was always regarded as far too sacred for common and everyday 
usage. The family lived, asa rule, in the “parlour,” or the breakfast- 
room, and only approached the higher sanctum on Sunday afternoons. 
Visitors were duly ushered into it for formal calls, and other important 
diplomatic ceremonies took place within its mystical precincts. Some 
enlightened denizens of Philistia even went so far as to retire into its 
awful shades after dinner, and there decorously to play their accus- 
tomed rubber. But none of them ever dreamt of really Living in the 
drawing-room. They would almost as soon have thought of living in 
Canterbury Cathedral, or in the state apartments of Windsor Castle. 
The drawing-room was set apart for purposes of pomp and solemnity, 
and it would have been sacrilege to desecrate its sanctity with the trivi- 
alities of ordinary life. It was the Capitol and the Acropolis of that cere- 
monial government which, as Mr. Herbert Spencer assures us, formed 
the earliest and the most long-lived form of human administration. 

The appearance and appurtenances of the good old-fashioned drawing- 
room were strictly in keeping with these its solemn functions. It had a 
desolate and comfortless air, as though it were not habitually inhabited. 
The chairs were straight-backed and fragile, so that to lean against them 
was perilous to life and limb. The sofas were constructed so as to afford 
a maximum of corners with a minimum of repose. <A large and ricketty 
rosewood table, with many curves and wriggles, occupied and blocked up 
the centre of the room. A heavy-looking ormolu gas chandelier hung 
above it, with curves and wriggles to match. The paper was white and 
gold, with a sparse and stingy-looking pattern, which contributed its 
share to the prevailing coldness of the general effect. A family portrait 
and a couple of water-colours represented pictorial art ; a few never- 
epened volumes of Tupper and Longfellow, interspersed with the “ Illus- 
trated Birthday Gift,” did duty for literature upon the meaningless 
eentre-table. Two flower-bespangled porcelain vases, the ceramic trea- 
sures of the establishment, flanked the mantelpiece. Worse than all, a 
covering of chintz above the blue satin on chairs and sofas, removed 
enly on Christmas-day or marriage festivities, but allowed to remain in 
situ even on Sunday afternoon, openly proclaimed the strict artificiality 
ef the drawing-room. “Let no one venture to be at his ease,” the whole 
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place cried out with all its mutely blatant mouths, “for this is not a 
common room in which one may dare to be comfortable, but a serious- 
minded and respectable English drawing-room.” 

It must be allowed that only in the darkest regions of Philistia, in 
the very Gaths and Askelons of Great Britain, could drawing-rooms 
quite as dreary as these be found ; and there they may still be found by 
the dozen. But even in comparatively cultivated families the same 
general type might be traced, though in a less virulent form. The mem- 
bers of the household used the room freely, and made themselves as happy 
as they consistently could on the rectangular sofa and the straight-backed 
chairs ; but the general arrangement of the furniture remained the same, 
and the whitey-gold paper vied as elsewhere with, the massive ormolu 
mirror-frame above the white marble mantelpiece. The table still occu- 
pied the central place of honour, while the great chandelier still hung 
above it with its corona of white-globed lights. In short, in spite of 
minor differences, the drawing-room archetype was preserved in Brompton 
and South Kensington, as the vertebrate archetype is preserved alike in 
the fish, the bird, or the mammal. 

If we inquire historically into the evolution of drawing-rooms, the 
reason for this general unity of design will become apparent. Mr. Dar- 
win tells us that birds and reptiles have corresponding limbs because 
they are descended from a common ancestor. So, it seems, almost all 
drawing-rooms have certain features alike, because they are derived from 
a common predecessor, the aboriginal living-room. In this primitive 
and undifferentiated stage of combined dining and drawing-room, which 
may still be found in most of our cottages and farmhouses, the table for 
the family meals stands in the centre, while the chairs and couches are 
set with their backs against the wall. From such an original type all the 
other varieties of reception-rooms have been evolved by slow degrees. 

The dining-room, of course, adheres most closely to the primitive form. 
The centre of the room is the most convenient station for the table; and 
the chairs, when not actually in use, may stand against the wall as well as 
anywhere else. The sideboard is but a slight deviation from the ances- 
tral dresser, while the other furniture is useful rather to fill up space 
than to subserve any special object. But the drawing-room, while vary- 
ing in several minor particulars, still foolishly adheres with slavish 
fidelity to many features of the original living-room. The table, rounded 
or cut into an oval, and twisted as to its legs out of all recognition, re- 
mains irrationally in the centre of the room. The overhanging gas 
chandelier replaces the candle or lamp which in the primitive dining- 
room naturally stood upon the table itself. All the other pieces of 
furniture occupy places assigned to them through survival from the 
elder custom. In fact, the drawing-room is a fair instance of the per- 
sistence of type, even after the type has become comparatively useless. 

It may be objected to my theory of the origin of drawing-rooms—I 
do not mean intentionally to parody Mr. Pickwick’s famous speculations 
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In most English middle-class houses there exists, or till lately existed, a 
certain mysterious and reverend apartment known as the drawing-room. 
In homes of the most Philistine type this solemn shrine of the household 
gods was always regarded as far too sacred for common and everyday 
usage. The family lived, asa rule, in the “parlour,” or the breakfast- 
room, and only approached the higher sanctum on Sunday afternoons. 
Visitors were duly ushered into it for formal calls, and other important 
diplomatic ceremonies took place within its mystical precincts. Some 
enlightened denizens of Philistia even went so far as to retire into its 
awful shades after dinner, and there decorously to play their accus- 
tomed rubber. But none of them ever dreamt of really Living in the 
drawing-room. They would almost as soon have thought of living in 
Canterbury Cathedral, or in the state apartments of Windsor Castle. 
The drawing-room was set apart for purposes of pomp and solemnity, 
and it would have been sacrilege to desecrate its sanctity with the trivi- 
alities of ordinary life. It was the Capitol and the Acropolis of that cere- 
monial government which, as Mr. Herbert Spencer assures us, formed 
the earliest and the most long-lived form of human administration. 

The appearance and appurtenances of the good old-fashioned drawing- 
room were strictly in keeping with these its solemn functions. It hada 
desolate and comfortless air, as though it were not habitually inhabited. 
The chairs were straight-backed and fragile, so that to lean against them 
was perilous to life andlimb. The sofas were constructed so as to afford 
a maximum of corners with a minimum of repose. A large and ricketty 
rosewood table, with many curves and wriggles, occupied and blocked up 
the centre of the room. A heavy-looking ormolu gas chandelier hung 
above it, with curves and wriggles to match. The paper was white and 
gold, with a sparse and stingy-looking pattern, which contributed its 
share to the prevailing coldness of the general effect. A family portrait 
and a couple of water-colours represented pictorial art; a few never- 
epened volumes of Tupper and Longfellow, interspersed with the “TIllus- 
trated Birthday Gift,” did duty for literature upon the meaningless 
eentre-table. Two flower-bespangled porcelain vases, the ceramic trea- 
sures of the establishment, flanked the mantelpiece. Worse than all, a 
covering of chintz above the blue satin on chairs and sofas, removed 
enly on Christmas-day or marriage festivities, but allowed to remain in 
situ even on Sunday afternoon, openly proclaimed the strict artificiality 
ef the drawing-room. “Let no one venture to be at his ease,” the whole 
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place cried out with all its mutely blatant mouths, “for this is not a 
common room in which one may dare to be comfortable, but a serious- 
minded and respectable English drawing-room.” 

It must be allowed that only in the darkest regions of Philistia, in 
the very Gaths and Askelons of Great Britain, could drawing-rooms 
quite as dreary as these be found ; and there they may still be found by 
the dozen. But even in comparatively cultivated families the same 
general type might be traced, though in a less virulent form. The mem- 
bers of the household used the room freely, and made themselves as happy 
as they consistently could on the rectangular sofa and the straight-backed 
chairs ; but the general arrangement of the furniture remained the same, 
and the whitey-gold paper vied as elsewhere with, the massive ormolu 
mirror-frame above the white marble mantelpiece. The table still occu- 
pied the central place of honour, while the great chandelier still hung 
above it with its corona of white-globed lights. In short, in spite of 
minor differences, the drawing-room archetype was preserved in Brompton 
and South Kensington, as the vertebrate archetype is preserved alike in 
the fish, the bird, or the mammal. 

If we inquire historically into the evolution of drawing-rooms, the 
reason for this general unity of design will become apparent. Mr. Dar- 
win tells us that birds and reptiles have corresponding limbs because 
they are descended from a common ancestor. So, it seems, almost all 
drawing-rooms have certain features alike, because they are derived from 
a common predecessor, the aboriginal living-room. In this primitive 
and undifferentiated stage of combined dining and drawing-room, which 
may still be found in most of our cottages and farmhouses, the table for 
the family meals stands in the centre, while the chairs and couches are 
set with their backs against the wall. From such an original type all the 
other varieties of reception-rooms have been evolved by slow degrees. 

The dining-room, of course, adheres most closely to the primitive form. 
The centre of the room is the most convenient station for the table; and 
the chairs, when not actually in use, may stand against the wall as well as 
anywhere else. The sideboard is but a slight deviation from the ances- 
tral dresser, while the other furniture is useful rather to fill up space 
than to subserve any special object. But the drawing-room, while vary- 
ing in several minor particulars, still foolishly adheres with slavish 
fidelity to many features of the original living-room. The table, rounded 
or cut into an oval, and twisted as to its legs out of all recognition, re- 
mains irrationally in the centre of the room. The overhanging gas 
chandelier replaces the candle or lamp which in the primitive dining- 
room naturally stood upon the table itself. All the other pieces of 
furniture occupy places assigned to them through survival from the 
elder custom. In fact, the drawing-room is a fair instance of the per- 
sistence of type, even after the type has become comparatively useless. 

It may be objected to my theory of the origin of drawing-rooms—I 
do not mean intentionally to parody Mr, Pickwick’s famous speculations 
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on the Hampstead Ponds—that the state apartments in our halls and 
castles, as well as in the town houses of the upper classes, have never 
conformed to this aboriginal cottage type. But really the line of descent 
in the two cases is quite distinct. The old medieval hall, where the 
baron dined at high-table on the dais, and the retainers sat at the lower 
board on the sunken floor below, was really and essentially a dining- 
room, like that of good old farmhouses in our own day. It still-survives 
in the halls of our Oxford and Cambridge colleges. At the Renaissance, 
however, when Italian mansions took the place of medieval castles, the 
travelled nobleman who had seen the palaces of Florence or Genoa 
brought back many. new-fangled notions for his tgwn-house in the 
fashionable quarter of the Strand, and his country residence at Knowle 
or Berry Pomeroy. He added to the old dining-hall the modern withdraw- 
ing-room, into which he retired after dinner with the ladies of his family. 
These withdrawing-rooms were furnished from-the first on the Italian 
model, just as Italian terraces were laid out in the garden, and Italian 
art was imitated on the walls. It was an Italianising age, when Spenser 
modulated his stanza on Tuscan standards, and Shakespeare laid the scenes 
of his dramas at Verona or Venice. From such a beginning all our 
upper-class Belgravian drawing-rooms have taken their form; and 
nobody can fail to recognise in their furniture, even at this day, many 
traits of the original Italian spirit, though somewhat obscured by later 
French innovations of the Louis Quinze epoch. 

Now, whence did the Italians get their early palaces? Certainly by 
descent from the great Roman halls and villas. And these were not 
framed at all upon our northern model, but were developments from the 
very ancient primitive Helleno-Italian house. They were based upon 
the open roof, the dark inner apartments, and the great smoke-blackened 
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‘ cieling of the common dining-room. The Roman atrium never looked 


in the least like our own drawing-rooms, because the original Roman 
dinner was served on small movable tables. In the earliest times, when 
the family lived entirely in the atrium, the only permanent furniture 
which it contained consisted of a few stools and benches, together with 
the movable brazier on the central hearth. Ata later date, when meals 
were taken in a separate apartment, the atrium became a real reception 
room ; but its decorations were mainly confined to the mosaic pavement, 
the marble pillars, the frescoed walls, and the few simple though shapely 
stools or tripods for the guests. Thus the later Italian hall in the palaces 
of Genoa or Florence, derived from this original type, never resembled 
our solid-looking English drawing-rooms, but was rather conspicuous for 
the lightness, not to say the meagreness, of its upholstery. It depended 
more for its effect upon frescoed cielings, parquetry or mosaic floors, and 
walls covered by acres of painted canvas, than upon the “superior 
marble-covered consoles” or the “elegant rosewood centre-tables ” of our 
own British household furnishers. This wide difference of origin suffi- 
ciently explains the difference of appearance between the drawing-rooms of 
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our ancient Elizabethan mansions and those of our modern middle-class 
villas. : 

But, to pass on from this too curious question of historical evolution, 
let us suppose a rational human being, emancipated from the hereditary 
prejudices of his race, were to bend his mind to the profound task of 
furnishing and decorating an ordinary simple English drawing-room de 
novo. What would be the principles which must guide him in making 
the six boundary-walls, including the floor and cieling, together with 
their contents, as pretty, as comfortable, and as useful as is compatible 
with the nature of our climate and habits? In other words, how ought 
simple middle-class English people to furnish the room in which they 
ordinarily live? This isa question which has often been asked of late 
years, but none of the answers seem to me completely satisfactory. I do 
not mean that they are too dogmatic, for on the present occasion I mean, 
with my readers’ kind permission, to dogmatise somewhat freely on my 
own account; but they have all been a trifle too irrational, too ready to 
take for granted the very points which need demonstration. Suppose, 
then, we attempt to decide how a reasonable and artistically-minded man 
would naturally go to work if he wished to set up his own drawing-room 
upon reasonable and artistic principles. 

Following the unexceptionable advice of Mrs. Glasse, he would 
probably begin by first catching his hare. And here, at the very outset, 
‘he would be very likely to meet with a difficulty, seeing that so many 
drawing-rooms are, from the beginning, badly: and irrationally con- 
structed. But we will grant, for argument’s sake, that he is lucky 
enough to meet with an honestly-built room, having sufficient light, air, 
and breathing-space, together with a sound wooden floor, a sound plaster 
cieling, and sound unpapered walls. We shall not endow him with 
anything so magnificent as a carved oak cieling, a handsome wainscot, 
or an inlaid floor; for these, desirable as they are, cannot come within 
the reach of the average modest English householder. We must content 
ourselves with trying our experiment upon an ordinary London cottage 
of the type which radiates from every main thoroughfare in the great 
western and south-western district. But, if possible, we shall stipulate 
for a bay-window in front, which is not too extravagant a request even 
in a region of exorbitant ground-rents and narrow flattened building-lots. 
Any suggestion of a curve, or even a diagonal line, must be gratefully 
welcomed as breaking the dismal monotony of the four square corners. 

Having got his room, our imaginary householder’s next point will be 
to arrange for the decoration and management of its framework—the 
cieling, floor, and walls. This is really by far the most important ques- 
tion in the whole furnishing process; for if you once get your frame- 
work properly arranged, the room will look well with any furniture or 
no furniture at all. Every time you look up, the eye must necessarily 
fall on one or other of the six boundary walls. On the other hand, no 
amount of taste and care bestowed upon cabinets, vases, and mirrors will 
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atone for a heavy, ugly paper, 4 staring carpet, or a cold white cieling 
covered with a huge radial monstrosity in plaster-of-Paris. Good paint- 
ings are beautiful objects for the eye to rest upon, but they will not 
strike us so much if they stand floating in a sea of pictorial red roses 
tied together in bunches by festoons of white-and-gold ribbon. Hence 
the desirability of taking your room unpapered, and, as far as possible, 
undecorated. For if you find it already papered and painted, the chances 
are a hundred to one that you will have to pull all the landlord’s or 
previous proprietor’s work to pieces, and begin the whole task of deco. 
ration afresh. © 

First of all, then, we must start with the paper; for this will give 
the general tone to the room, especially as regards its prevailing colours. 
We can settle nothing as to painting the panels, doors, and window- 
frames, or as to choosing the carpet and furniture, until we know the 
background with which they are to harmonise. One of the greatest 
mistakes committed by people of well-meaning intentions, but insufficient 
éxperience, is that of buying this, that, and the other separate article 
because it is in itself pretty, without reference to the other objects which 
must form part ‘of the total effect with it. To prevent such inhar- 
monious combinations of severally beautiful shapes and colours, we must 
needs begin with the universal background—the wall-paper. About 
this there can now be little hesitation, for good patterns in wall-papers 
have almost driven the old crude whitey-gold abominations out of the 
market. What one needs in the framework of one’s room is some 
restful and rich-looking mass of neutral colour, on which the eye may 
anywhere fall without being distracted by divergent rows and crosses of 
the pattern. The beautiful deep-tinted modern papers with flowing and 
interlacing floral designs, suggested by natural forms, but treated, as all 
‘decorative work should be treated, conventionally rather than pictori- 
ally, supply us with the very framework which we need. We do not 
want to cover our rooms with some little picture of a bunch of flowers, 
repeated four hundred and fifty times over, so that wherever we turn we 
see the same inevitable object staring straight in our faces. Even a very 
pretty picture—a flower-piece of Dutch fidelity—would pall upon the 
eye if one had to look at it in four hundred and fifty separate copies 
about a hundred times a day; but the flower-bunch of the wall-paper, 
instead of being a miniature by Weenix, is a very coarse wood-engraving 
from a very inartistic and unfinished sketch. Nor do we want a cold 
mass of white and pearl-grey to chill us every time we turn our eyes 
away—Damon from his book, and Phyllis from her crewel-work. We 
require something which will look rich and warm, at the same time that 
no one point attracts our eye rather than another. I shall not insist 
further on this point, however, because it has been often enough insisted 
on already during the last few years, and those who do not at once 
prefer the new style to the old will not be converted by any deliberate 
argument against the evidence of their own eyes. There are people who, 
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when the esthetic revolution first supplied them with its exquisite 
patterns, joyfully and thankfully accepted them at first sight ; and there 
are people who voted them “gloomy,” and preferred the aboriginal 
bunch of roses or the ancestral gold-and-white lozenges. Concerning 
these, as concerning all other matters of taste, the wisdom of centuries 
has decided, non est disputandum. 

Having chosen our piecing, then—a graceful pomegranate or Queen 
Anne pattern, let us say, in subdued tones of blue or green—the next 
question that arises is this: Shall we have a dado? This is a point on 
which one should speak with diffidence, for the highest living authority 
on artistic decoration—the man who has done more than any other to 
spread esthetic culture among our middle-class homes—has pronounced 
most unmistakably against the use of paper dados. He will not design 
them, print them, or permit them to be sold at his establishment, on the 
ground that they are base imitations of a genuine polished wooden or 
solid tile wainscot. Nevertheless, if one may differ from so high an 
authority—and after all, in matters of taste, each man can but follow 
his own lights—I cannot sce the force of this objection. The paper dado 
does not pretend to be anything but paper, and it affords an agreeable 
break in the otherwise monotonous coup d’eil from floor to cieling. If, 
indeed, it were coloured to represent tiles, or marble, or carved oak, the 
same condemnation might fall upon it as falls on all other deceptions 
and shams whatsoever; but the paper dado of our own day seldom 
makes any false pretence of any sort, preferring to be its own simple 
self rather than to masquerade as Persian tile or inlaid stonework. Such 
an honest decorative dado, well treated on purely ornamental principles, 
I humbly venture to believe, does not transgress any rule of good taste 
or good feeling. We might almost as well object to wall-papers as being 
spurious imitations of fresco. On the other hand, the man who does not 
like a dado can do without one with an easy conscience, and need not 
imagine, like many good people who look with wonder at Mr. Du 
Maurier’s clever “esthetic” caricatures in Punch, that a dado and a 
Japanese screen are absolutely indispensable elements in the “ artistic” 
drawing-room. 

If we elect to have a dado, the next thing to settle is its colour. As 
a rule, the paper designers attempt to settle this question for us dogmati- 
cally behind our backs, by designing a particular dado for each of their 
patterns. Of course the upholstering decorator—who has passed at a 
bound from his old unreasoning habit of graining imitation ock and 
hanging dingy dining-room curtains to his new but equally unreasoning 
habit of profound acquiescence to artistic authority—will do his best to 
push the prescribed dado upon you with its corresponding piecing, and 
you will need a little firmness if you are determined to strike out a path 
for yourself. The ordinary plan is to design the skirting in the same 
general lines as those of the paper, and only to introduce variety in the 
depth of the tone and the diversity of the pattern. But a very rich and 
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striking effect can-be produced by making the dado contrast rather than 
harmonise with the wall above it.. Thus, if your paper has neutral 
greens and blues for its prevalent tone, the dado may be in deep choco- 
late red, almost brown. A flock paper adds to the heavy appearance, 
and so improves the result; but in this case the dado should only rise a 
very few feet from the floor, or the room will look gloomy. Such an 
experiment, however, should be tried very tentatively, for unless the 
contrast is exactly in the right tones the general effect will not be good. 
Those who distrust their own judgment will do more wisely in following 
the mute advice of the original designer, and accepting without question 
the dado which he has provided for his own paper. 

After thus settling the main keynote of colour for his whole back- 
ground, our imaginary householder might next proceed to paint the 
woodwork of the doors and windows. Doubtless he will find these 
already daubed to imitate impossibly coarse-grained and knotty planks 
of oak. But if he wishes to introduce any harmony into his room, he 
must go to the expense of scraping off this ugly decoration. I am 
writing, of course, not for those who can afford to paint their walls and 
cielings in costly designs, but merely for those humbler people who cannot 
go beyond paper and whitewash. Even for these, however, a good plain 
colour on doors and windows is indispensable. The paint should not be 
shiny but dulled, or, in technical language, “ flatted.” With such a 
paper as that hinted at above, the woodwork might be painted in two 
slightly different tints of neutral green—the framework in a darker and 
the panels in a lighter shade, each of them corresponding to one of the 
principal shades in the piecing. If the contrasting dado has been used, 
then a narrow line of the contrasting hue might run along the moulding 


_ of the panels ; say, in this case, a dark chocolate red, laid upon the con- 


cave’ bevelled rim which is generally found on ordinary doors. . The 
whole framework of the wall will thus be complete and harmonious in 
itself. 

The cieling—I adopt the etymological spelling advisedly—is the 
great crux of most small middle-class houses. The plasterer has wreaked 
his utmost upon it, and it usually remains a dire monument of his de- 
facing powers. In the centre stands a large and very heavy radiating 
star in plaster-of-Paris, technically known as a rose, and forming a sort 
of solidified halo around the point from which hangs the inevitable gas- 
chandelier. In France these roses, though far from beautiful, are gene- 
rally less obtrusively monstrous than in England ; but our national taste 
has magnified their dimensions, especially in the matter of thickness, till 
they look like a ponderous impending mass, ever ready to crush the 
chandelier below. Then the sides are further decorated by a large and 
equally heavy cornice or frieze, with deep and much-involved convolu- 
tions. These roses and cornices stand more than anything else in the 
way of all rational and artistic decoration. As they stand they are 
absolutely hopeless. Fortunately, however, they are by no means fix- . 
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tures. Indeed, they are very lightly fastened on, and can be eéasily 
removed by the werkmen. If we adopt this simple course, we can then 
proceed to paper’ » eieling, and for those who cannot afford expensive 
materials or workmanship this is certainly the best thing to do with it. 
A good retiring paper, with a small and unobtrusive pattern, will serve 
admirably for this purpose, and will give an air of great richness to the 
cieling. A geometrical figure is the safest, but a small running floral 
design, without -any salient point or large single flowers, may be used 
with good results. In the latter case, however, the dado should be 
carried very high, say so as to cover two-thirds of the wall, and should 
be almost as light as the piecing, or else the total effect will be too 
heavy. There is no need to be puritanical about the colour of the paper 
on the cieling: it may be somewhat brighter than the wall, and may 
introduce a few patches of comparatively well-marked blossoms. The 
eye seldom wanders upwards, and so the cieling does not require such a 
restful and quiet tone as the four walls, which meet our gaze whichever 
way we turn. A border should of course divide the cieling-paper from 
that on the walls, as well as the dado from the piecing. Even the frieze, 
if it consists of simple lines, may be retained and utilised by washing it 
with harmonious tints, so as to break the transition between the two 
surfaces. 

Supposing, however, that the removal of the rose appear too serious a 
step, it is possible to improve the plain whitewashed cieling to some 
extent by adding a little pink and yellow pigment to the wash, instead of 
the ordinary pale blue. This takes off somewhat from the coldness and 
baldness of the pale cieling, by giving it a cream-coloured or écru tone. 
Even the irrepressible rose and frieze improve in appearance under the 
influence of the richer tint, and look a trifle less hideous than before. 
Then, as we shall see hereafter that the gaslight in our drawing-room 
must not depend from the centre of the room, it will be possible partially 
to hide the peccant rose by hanging up a Japanese parasol from the knob 
formed by the disused pipe. The bright but usually well-assorted crim- 
son and green in the centre of the parasol, and the dark blue strip of border, 
make a little mass of warm and brilliant colouring which relieves the 
otherwise bare expanse of éeru whitewash. To be sure, our higher. artistic 
authorities would disapprove of the parasol as “ meretricious;” but when 
people can not afford peacock decorations and Oriental tiles, a little bit 
of pretty bright colour, even on a shilling paper umbrella, is not to be 
despised in its own way. No addition of cream-colour to the whitewash, 
however, and no Japanese parasol to hide the rose, will ever make up 
for the paper on the cieling. Nothing else within the range of econo- 
mical folks will give the same rich and fully-decorated effect, the 
same idea of a complete framework for the drawing-room as a whole. 
Make the best you can of a white or whitish cieling, and it still remains 
a poor-looking, harsh, barren, inartistic roof to your total picture. 

For the floor there is little to be said. The border of distempered 
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boards is nowalmost universal in well-furnished houses, and it reeommends 
itself by its cleanliness, its convenience, and its look of artistic finish. 
The carpet must be in some hue which will harmonise with the paper— 
not with the dado, if the two are in contrast—and it should have a 
border to match, which gives it a pleasant air of having been planned 
and fitted to the room, instead of being laid down roughly as though cut 
out of a piece. The old-fashioned carpet, carried up to the skirting and 
there stopping short unexpectedly with no more finished termination than 
a hem, is a fitting accompaniment to the bare cieling, the long unbroken 
gold-and-white paper, and the grained oak doors; but something more 
definite and more indicative of thoughtful attention is required to balance 
the dado, the piecing, and the bright cieling which we have imagined. If 
the carpet and border be cut in a bay so as to suit the bay window, it 
will add to the appearance of careful planning. 

One point still remains before we go on to the furnishing proper, and 
that is the mantelpiece. In itself the mantelpiece which you receive 
from the builder will probably be quite hopeless. If you can afford it, 
the best plan is undoubtedly to remove it bodily, and to replace it by a 
pretty, bright, and well-tiled grate, with a fender and irons to match. But 
if this cannot be managed, the only thing to do is to leave it alone. 
Crewel-work hangings and other attempts to dress up its white marble 
nakedness are mere transparent makeshifts, which will never mend the 
prime fault of construction. Undoubtedly this is a great pity, for the 
fireplace is the natural focus of the room, towards which every other 
object should converge, and it ought therefore to be the most elaborate 
central point in the whole picture. Except during a very few months or 
even weeks of summer, the fire forms the place towards which we all 
turn the moment we enter, and towards which our eyes are most often 
directed as long as we remain in the room. It consequently deserves the 
greatest amount of pains and attention from the sensible furnisher. 
Happily, even in small houses, the cold white marble mantelpiece is now 
rapidly giving way before better and warmer stone jambs and cosy- 
looking blue tiles; so that our imaginary householder may be lucky 
enough to find a comfortable hearth already installed in the place of 
honour. 

The principle just laid down that the fireplace forms, as the word 
itself denotes, the chief focus of the room, must be our polestar in settling 
the remainder of our task. The old centre-table prevented the pos- 
sibility of arranging the chairs and couches so that every person could 
get within the cosy semicircle around the hearth. It made the whole 
room radiate from that essentially artificial middle point to the neglect of 
the natural and real centre. Our rational drawing-room must attempt to 
reverse this system, and to put every seat in the most comfortable and 
most convenient position. ; 

First of all we must arrange for this focus itself. A good grate, a 
bright fire, and a fender with a straight rod which will allow of one’s 
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putting one’s feet up to warm, are of course essential to success. Above 
the mantelpiece we must have some kind of ornament which will rivet 
the eye, and so vindicate the claims of the hearth to the central place. 
A picture is hardly the best ornament, however, for it is too same and 
unvaried. Still less should we hang a bright gilt-framed mirror to reflect 
the opposite wall. Perhaps the best solution for people of small means is 
an unpretentious ebonised étagére mirror, portioned out into compartments 
by a little balustrade, and with three shelves dividing it horizontally for 
small vases and other knick-knacks. Such an étagére, containing a few 
pieces of Venetian glass, a Vallauris vase or two, a bit of hawthorn 
pattern porcelain, and a couple of tiny low specimen vases with a bright 
flower or so and a sprig of maidenhair to liven up the whole, forms an 
exceedingly pretty centre-piece to the picture. It should be hung 
sufficiently high to allow of a few ornaments standing below it on the 
mantelshelf. A still prettier plan, however, for those who have a small 
collection of treasures in old china or Oriental blue is that of putting a 
plain wooden ebonised étagére to stand upon the mantelshelf itself, with 
stages rising in a pyramid to within a few feet of the cieling. Such an 
étagére, with some good pieces of porcelain well arranged, gives an air of 
dignity to the principal focus which cannot be secured by a flat object 
like a picture or a mirror. It is the best substitute for the costly carved 
chimney-pieces with which architects adorn wealthy mansions ; and, in 
my humble opinion, it is much more pleasant to look at, because it gives 
free scope to individual taste and fancy instead of merely reflecting the 
stereotyped notions of the professional decorator. 

Intimately connected with the hearth is the question of lighting. Of 
course the old central gas chandelier will not at all accord with the 
hearth-wise arrangement we have given our room. If possible, indeed, 
gas should be done away with, as a rule, in the drawing-room, because 
the light of a lamp or a candle is so much less trying to the eyes. With 
this object in view, we may put two candlesticks on the mantel, and keep 
a reading lamp on a small table at the side of the couch or easy-chair, 
80 as to be in a convenient position for lighting up books or newspapers. 
But even where gas has been minimised and practically abolished, it will 
be well to keep it laid on for occasional use, when a brilliant light is 
required. For this purpose we may put a gas bracket, with a saucer 
globe, on each side of the mantelpiece, a little below the éagére mirror, 
so that the position of the light may harmonise with the general arrange- 
ment of the furniture. This is decidedly the most pleasant plan for 
after-dinner conversation, as the family groups itself naturally around 
the fireplace. Still it labours under the disadvantage of throwing the 
light forward into the room, so that it must be supplemented by the 
lamp or candles for reading or cards. A small ebonised circular mirror, 


_ With a pair of wrought-brass candle brackets attached, may hang on the 


centre of the wall opposite the hearth, and should supply sufficient light 
for the background of a small room, Another pair on the piano‘ought to 
VOL. XLI.—wno. 243. 16. 
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fulfil all reasonable needs. As for the gas brackets themselves, they 
should be as simple and unobtrusive as possible. I once happened to 
stand in a furniture shop beside a middle-aged lady who was buying a 
central gaselier for her dining-room. The shopman had just shown her 
two patterns at the same price, and asked her which she would prefer. 
“Oh ! this one certainly,” she answered, pointing to the heaviest and most 
gilded of the pair, “ it’s so much more important-looking for the money.” 
The phrase has stuck in my head ever since as the model of what we 
should avoid in decoration. A plain pair of good straight wrought-brass 
brackets, which can only be obtained, as a rule, from ecclesiastical metal- 
work furnishers, will accord far better than anything else with the sort 
of room we have been imagining. Similarly, plain ebonised curtain poles 
and rings will stand in place of the heavy gilt cornices of the conven- 
tional style. 

Having thus arranged the whole framework and fixtures of our 
room, we have next to consider the arrangement of the furniture. This, 
however, is comparatively a minor point ; for if our room is pretty to 
look at in its own six boundary surfaces, the things we put into it cannot 
be so very important. In choosing our furniture, we have but one main 
principle to remember—that a drawing-room is essentially a place to 
lounge in. An awful heresy this, no doubt, to the matrons of Philistia, 
but none the less a guiding principle if our drawing-room is to be of any 
use or comfort to us whatsoever. We don’t want to sit up in high- 
backed chairs, like Pip of Great Eapectations, in his “stiffest and most 
uncomfortable Sunday suit.” We want a room where we can take our 
ease after dinner, read our paper or magazine in peace, and converse with 
our friends at deintive, So the first grand requisite of every chair or sofa 
should be that you can sit or lie on it. Ricketty frames, slight cane legs 


that seem for ever in imminent danger of giving way, stiff-backed chairs 
that catch the shoulder-blade on their sharpest angles, hard sofas with 


seats so broad that you cannot lean back without dislocating your spine 
—these are not fitting furniture for a rational drawing-room. The 
sensible man will try every seat before he buys it, and will accept 
nothing in which he and his friends cannot be perfectly comfortable. 
There is a curious notion abroad that “artistic” furniture is very pretty, 
but very awkward and unpleasant to use. No idea can be more mis- 
taken. Artistic in furniture means well-made and comfortable. The 
best furnished room is the one in which you can sit or lie most at your 
ease, and be least troubled or worried by any discordant or por, hep 
sight, sound, or feeling. 

For this reason I cannot agree with those people who wish to make 
their rooms into furniture museums of the Early English, Renaissance, 
or Louis Quinze styles. A museum is a very good thing in its way, but 
it is not a place in which to take up one’s permanent abode. Nobody 
would like to live in Prince Jérdme Napoleon’s Pompeian villa, or in the 
Alhambra Court at the Crystal’Palace. Why, then, should they wish 
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to live in a revived Italian or Elizabethan mansion, or even, for the 
matter of that, in a Queen Anne manor-house? If some of our ancestors 
liked stiff-backed sofas, why.should we, their descendants, endanger the 
stability of our vertebral columns by literally as well as metaphorically 
sitting in their places? If our great-grandfathers preferred uneasy 
leather seats, why should we, their great-grandchildren, discard our com- 
fortable French springs or horsehair stuffing? I am myself an indif- 
ferent good Darwinian, but I do not therefore feel compelled to dwell in 
a cave, like my troglodyte predecessors, nor to use a flint knife for carv- 
ing a leg of mutton, like my paleolithic progenitors. Though certain 
esthetic revivalists may be ascetically virtuous, there is no reason for 
supposing that there shall be no more cakes and ale, 

Accordingly, if you like a particular chair or table, I do not see why 
you should be deterred from using it by an upholsterer who assures you 
that it will not “go historically ” with the rest of your furniture. You 
may be eclectic in your taste if you choose. This is the free nineteenth 
century, and if the eighteenth or the seventeenth produced anything 
worthy of imitation, there is no reason why you should not adopt it. Of 
course, if you begin the museum style, you must continue it. A single 
Renaissance chair in the midst of the Pompeian villa would naturally 
look ridiculous. But if you have chosen no special style, and are con- 
tent that your room should simply represent the Victorian period, there 
can be no objection to a bit of Queen Anne or any other age that strikes 
your fancy. A surviving chair of your ancestors will come into your 
drawing-room just as well as a Chaucer or a’ Petrarch comes into your 
library. 

The best chairs and couches, then, are those which you like best, and 
which best conform to the natural contour of the human figure in repose. 
A couch should allow of the feet being put up, if necessary, and should 
be of such a shape that you can lie upon it, either full length or half 
length, with perfect comfort. To be really serviceable, it should not be 
covered with pale blue satin or maize-coloured tabouret, but with a good 
tapestry covering in a neutral hue, say sage-green or dark rusty red, to 
wear well. The tapestry should not be too fine to lie down upon, or 
even, in the privacy of family life, to lay one’s feet upon. And the whole 
couch should, if possible, turn towards the fire, so that its occupant may 
have his face towards the cheerful glow. At the same time, a little 
wickerwork table—black and gold if you will—may hold a lamp for 
reading. As to chairs, a couple of good well-stuffed easy chairs, also 
covered in the same tapestry, and arranged so as to look towards the fire, — 
ought to be sufficient for luxury, while six or eight little ebonised and 
carie-bottomed gossip-chairs are the simplest and prettiest “ occasional ” 
furniture you can have. ‘The gossip-chair has a curved back which 
exactly fits the natural curve of the body, and the seat slopes gently 
downward and backward, so as to give one the best possible support with 
the least angularity or awkwardness. With these pretty little clean cane 
16—2 
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seats, a black wickerwork chair, two easy chairs, and a couch, you should 
have enough places for family and guests in a quiet household. 

Tables are of very little real use in a drawing-room ; still, we must 
have one or two to give the whole a furnished look. A spare table near 
the bay window will allow of a jardiniére and a fern or indiarubber 
plant, to stand in the sun. You can have nothing better than black and 
gold for this purpose. Another, round of course, is needed for afternoon 
tea. There must be some place to lay books and other heavy articles ; and 
the table for this office should be solid and should stand against the wall. 
Nothing remains but the piano; and that must naturally be placed 
where the exigencies of space demand. 

Few articles of furniture are more difficult to manage than the coal- 
scuttle. It is always getting in everybody’s way, and it can hardly ke 
made presentable even by the utmost pains of the struggling decorative 
imagination. It is almost lamentable to think of all the useless efforts 
lavished by the human intellect upon abortive coal-scuttles. Perhaps 
the best solution of the problem is that which combines scuttle and 
what-not in one comprehensive whole, having a box for the coal beneath, 
and acouple of shelves for knick-knacks above. This composite piece 
ef furniture may then stand against the wall beside the chimney-piece, 
where it adds to the general prettiness of the room, instead of being 
an unsightly encumbrance. Moreover, the weight of the coal gives sta- 
bility to the what-not, and prevents it from having that topple-down air so 
eommon with its kind. Any such suggestion of imminent catastrophes 
should always be avoided in a drawing-room. We should feel that we 
can turn whichever way we like without danger of knocking over a 
Chinese teapot or a vase in oriental jade. For this reason it is well to 

. have no ornaments laid about in the room itself. The étagére over the 
mantel-shelf will hold a few such pretty things; and a Japanese cabinet, 
eut of harm’s way behind the sofa, may display a few more; but we 
should never make our living-room into a sort of domestic succursale to 
the South Kensington Museum. If we must have old Chelsea and 
plaques of Limoges ware, we may fasten them against the wall or put 
them up on little brackets; but we should leave ourselves space enough 
to move unrestrainedly through the midst of our room. Too little furni- 
ture is far better than too much ; and nothing can be more uncomfortable 
than the sense of constraint which one feels in some gilt drawing-rooms 
of the old school, where little top-heavy tables or what-nots are ready 
to tumble over at every turn of one’s coat-tails, and bring down with 
them a miscellaneous collection of Dresden shepherdesses, glass paper- 
weights, porcelain flower-vases, Tunbridge-ware boxes, lava slippers, and 
Swiss chalets in wooden wafer-work. 

As to books and pictures I can say little. Even if you have a 
separate room as a library, at least one small bookcase and a few stray 
volumes on the table ought to find a place in every drawing-room. They 
suggest literature and refinement, as the piano and the pictures suggest 
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esthetic culture. The dreariest of all the dreary blanks in the Philistine 
home is that betokened by the “ Birthday Book” and the “Elegant Ex- 
tracts” on the drawing-room centre-table of our well-to-do mercantile 
classes. They belong, with the chess-board History of England and the 
publications of the Useful Knowledge Society, to Charles Lamb’s class of 
Biblia A biblia—books that are no books at all. No human being ever yet 
seriously dreamt of reading them. On the other hand, I can remember 
to this day seeing many .years ago, in a. little Canadian log-house, a 
Dante and a copy of the Revue des Deux Mondes—many weeks out of date 
—lying carelessly on a side-table; and in a moment the log-house became 
irradiated with an Italian halo by the knowledge that a cultured lady 
had strayed somehow into that tiny islet of Lake Ontario. Of course, 
you cannot lay on literary taste by ordering books, like successful A.us- 
tralian sheep-farmers, by the square yard ; but you can give an outward 
expression to the feeling of the house, for good or for evil, by choosing 
between the Lpic of Hades and the Proverbial Philosophy, between Daniel 
Deronda and Lady Audley’s Secret, to stand before the face of men upon 
your drawing-room table. About pictures I shall keep discreet silence. For 
a room such as that here sketched out, oil-paintings in heavy gilt frames 
are too ambitious, and water-colours with white margins are perhaps a 
little out of keeping. So probably the best thing you can do is to con- 
fine yourself to good engravings or good autotypes of good pictures. 
These you can frame in simple black or wooden frames; and their ab- 
sence of bright colour will prevent them from clashing with your paper 
or vases. Everything beyond this must be left, like Mr. Weller’s ortho- 
graphy, to the taste and fancy of the speller. 

To sum up the philosophy of drawing-rooms, as I have endeavoured 
to set it forth briefly in this paper :—a drawing-room ought to be empha- 
tically a living-room, a place reasonably fitted for moments of relaxation 
after the work and worry of the day is over. Its framework should 
consist of restful colours and beautiful designs, so that wherever the eye 
falls it may be gratified without being wearied or over-stimulated. Its 
chairs should be meant for the human body to sit in comfortably and 
naturally, without being cramped, confined, or chafed. Its sofas should 
be similarly designed for the human body to lie upon, without being 
doubled up into a physiologically indistinguishable mass. Its tables 
should hold such things as are useful for the main purpose of a drawing- 
room, and not such things as merely incommode and bother the inmates. 
Its hearth should be placed where every one can see the fire, and its seats 
should be so arranged that they may all look in that direction. Its lights 
should occupy the best places for lighting the room as a whole, and the 
books, papers, or music in particular. Its purely ornamental objects 
should be set where they can be best and most effectively seen, while 
they are in no danger of being broken, and form no obstruction to one’s 
freedom of movement. And, finally, it should contain such external 
evidences of culture and refinement as may give it an air not merely of 
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material comfort, but of esthetic and literary interest. In such a room as 
this, one may sit at moments of leisure, and feel a positive though quiet 
delight in the mere act of looking around one. The picture is in itself a 
beautiful one, and, like every other thing of beauty, is a joy for ever. 
And, lest any reader should fancy that a room like that which we have 
imagined is beyond the reach of humble purses, it may be added that 
every one may gaze on such a picture himself for no greater outlay than 
one hundred pounds. That is not a penny more than is ordinarily spent 
upon the gilt-and-white paper and blue satin chairs of the commonplace 
eight-roomed London cottage. Beautiful carpets, wall-papers, and cur- 
tains now cost no more than ugly ones ; and only the taste, not the money, 
is wanting to day wherever we find inartistic or uncomfortable homes, 


G, A, 




















Poshidx-Corajiro, 
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THE name at the head of this page is probably unknown to the English 
reader, and yet I think it should become a household word like that of 
Garibaldi or John Brown. Some day soon, we may expect to hear 
more fully the details of Yoshida’s history, and the degree of his in- 
fluence in the transformation of Japan ; even now there must be English- 
men acquainted with the subject, and perhaps the appearance of this 
sketch may elicit something more complete and exact. I wish to say 
that I am not, rightly speaking, the author of the present paper: I tell 
the story on the authority of an intelligent Japanese gentleman, Mr. 
Taiso Masaki, who told it to me with an emotion that does honour to 
his heart; and though I have taken some pains, and sent my notes to 
him to be corrected, this can be no more than an imperfect outline. ~ 

Yoshida-Torajiro was son to the hereditary military instructor of the 
house of Choshu. The name you are to pronounce with an equality of 
accent on the different syllables, almost as in French, the vowels as in 
Ttalian, but the consonants in the English manner—except the j, which 
has the French sound, or, as it has been cleverly proposed to write it, the 
sound of zi. Yoshida was very learned in Chinese letters, or, as we 
might say, in the classics, and in his father’s subject ; fortification was 
among his favourite studies, and he was a poet from his boyhood. He 
was born to a lively and intelligent patriotism, the condition of Japan 
was his great concern, and while he projected a better future he lost no 
opportunity of improving his knowledge of her present state. With this 
end he was continually travelling in his youth, going on foot and some- 
times with three days’ provision on his back, in the brave, self-helpful 
manner of all heroes. He kept a full diary while he was thus upon his 
journeys, but it is feared that these notes have been destroyed. If their 
value were in any respect such as we have reason to expect from the 
man’s character, this would be a loss not easy to exaggerate. It is still 
wonderful to the Japanese how far he contrived to push these explora- 
tions; a cultured gentleman of that land and period would leave a com- 
plimentary poem wherever he had been hospitably entertained, and a 
friend of Mr. Masaki, who was likewise a great wanderer, has found such 
traces of Yoshida’s passage in very remote regions of Japan. 

Politics is perhaps the only profession for which no preparation 
is thought necessary ; but Yoshida considered otherwise and he studied 
the miseries of his fellow-countrymen with as much attention and 
research as though he had been going to write a book instead of merely to 
propose a remedy. Toa man of his intensity and singleness, there is no 
question but that this survey was melancholy in the extreme. His dis- 
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satisfaction is proved by the eagerness with which he threw himself into 
the cause of reform, and what would have discouraged another braced 
Yoshida for his task. Ashe professed the theory of arms, it was firstly the 
defences of Japan that occupied his mind. The external feebleness of that 
country was then illustrated by the manners of overriding barbarians, and 
the visits of big barbarian war ships: she was a country beleaguered. 
Thus the patriotism of Yoshida took a form which may be said to have 
defeated itself : he had it upon him to keep out these all-powerful foreigners, 
whom it is now one of his chief merits to have helped to introduce ; but 
a man who follows his own virtuous heart will be always found in the 
end to have been fighting for the best. One thing leads naturally to 
another in an awakened mind, and that with an upward progress from 
effect to cause. The power and knowledge of these foreigners were 
things inseparable; by envying them their military strength, Yoshida 
came to envy them their culture ; from the desire to equal them in the 
first, sprung his desire to share with them in the second ; and thus he is 
found treating in the same book of a new scheme to strengthen the 
defences of Rioto and upon the establishment, in the same city, of a uni- 
versity of foreign teachers. He hoped, perhaps, to get the good of other 
lands without their evil ; to enable Japan to profit by the knowledge of 
the barbarians, and still keep her inviolate with her own arts and virtues. 
But whatever was the precise nature of his hope, the means by which 
it was to be accomplished were both difficult and obvious. Some one 
with eyes and understanding must break through the official cordon, 
escape into the new world, and study this other civilisation on the spot. 
And who could be better suited for the business? It was not without 
danger, but he was without fear. It needed preparation and insight ; 
and what had he done since he was a child but prepare himself with the 
best culture of Japan, and acquire in his excursions the power and habit 
of observing ? 

He was but twenty-two, and already all this was clear in his mind, 
when news reached Choshu that Commodore Perry was lying near to 
Yeddo. Here, then, was the patriot’s opportunity. Among the Samu- 
rai of Choshu, and in particular among the counsellors of the Daimio, 
his general culture, his views which the enlightened were eager to accept, 
and above all the prophetic charm, the radiant persuasion of the man, 
had gained him many and sincere disciples. He had thus a strong 
influence at the provincial court; and so he obtained leave to quit the 
district, and, by way of a pretext, a privilege to follow his profession in 
Yeddo. Thither he hurried, and arrived in time to be too late:. Perry 
had weighed anchor, and his sails had vanished from the waters of Japan. 
But Yoshida, having put his hand to the plough, was not the man to go 
back ; he had entered upon this business and, please God, he would carry 
it through ; and so he gave up his professional career and remained in 
Yeddo to be at hand against the next opportunity. By this behaviour 
he put himself into an attitude towards his superior, the Daimio of. 
Choshu, which I cannot thoroughly explain. Certainly, he became a 
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Ronyin, a broken man, a feudal outlaw; certainly, he was liable to be 
arrested if he set foot upon his native province ; yet I am cautioned that 
“he did not really break his allegiance,” but only so far separated him- 
self as that the prince could no longer be held accountable for his late 
vassal’s conduct. There is some nicety of feudal custom here that 
escapes my comprehension. 

In Yeddo, with this nondescript political status, and cut off from 
any means of livelihood, he was joyfully supported by those who sym- 
pathised with his design. One was Sdkuma-Shozan, hereditary retainer 
of one of the Shogun’s councillors, and from him he got more than 
money or than money’s worth. A steady, respectable man, with an eye 
to the world’s opinion, S4kuma was one of those who, if they cannot do 
great deeds in their own person, have yet an ardour of admiration for 
those who can, that recommends them to the gratitude of history. They 
aid and abet greatness more, perhaps, than we imagine. One thinks of 
them in connection with Nicodemus, who visited Our Lord by night. 
And Sékuma was in a position to help Yoshida more practically than by 
simple countenance; for he could read Dutch, and was eager to commu- 
nicate what he knew. 

While the young Ronyin thus lay studying in Yeddo, news came 
of a Russian ship at Nangasaki. No time was to be lost. Sakuma con- 
tributed “‘a long copy of encouraging verses ;” and off set Yoshida on 
foot for Nangasaki. His way lay through his own province of Choshu ; 
but, as the high road to the south lay apart from the capital, he was able 
to avoid arrest. He supported himself, like a trouvére, by his proficiency 
in verse. He carried his works along with him, to serve as an introduc- 
tion. When he reached a town he would inquire for the house of any 
one celebrated for swordsmanship, or poetry, or some of the other 
acknowledged forms of culture ; and there, on giving a taste of his skill, 
he would be received and entertained, and leave behind him, when he 
went away, a compliment in verse. ‘Thus he travelled through the 
Middle Ages on his voyage of discovery into the nineteenth century. 
When he reached Nangasaki, he was once more too late. The Russians 
were gone. But he made a profit on his journey in spite of fate, 
and stayed awhile to pick up scraps of knowledge from the Dutch inter- 
preters—a low class of men, but one that had opportunities; and then, 
still full of purpose, returned to Yeddo on faot, as he had come. 

It was not only his youth and courage that supported him under 
these successive disappointments, but the continual affluence of new 
disciples. The man had the tenacity of a Bruce or a Columbus, with 
a pliability that was all his own. He did not fight for what the world 
would call success; but for “ the wages of going on.” Check him off in 
a dozen directions, he would find another outlet and break forth. He 
missed one vessel after another, and the main work still halted ; but so 
long as he had a single Japanese to enlighten and prepare for the better 
future, he could still feel that he was working for Japan. Now, he had 
scarce returned from Nangasaki, when he was sought out by a new in- 
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quirer, the most promising of all. This was a common soldier, of the 
Hemming class, a dyer by birth, who had heard vaguely * of Yoshida’s 
movements, and had become filled with wonder as to their design. This 
was a far different inquirer from S4kuma-Shozan, or the counsellors of 
the Daimio of Choshu. This was no two-sworded gentleman ; but the 
common stuff of the country, born in low traditions and unimproved by 
books ; and yet that influence, that radiant persuasion that never failed 
Yoshida in any circumstance of his short life, enchanted, enthralled, and 
converted the common soldier, as it had done already with the elegant 
and learned. The man instantly burned up into a true enthusiasm ; his 
mind had been only waiting for a teacher ; he grasped in a moment the 
profit of these new ideas; he, too, would go to foreign, outlandish parts, 
and bring back the knowledge that was to strengthen and renew Japan ; 
and in the meantime, that he might be the better prepared, Yoshida set 
himself to teach, and he to learn, the Chinese literature. It is an episode 
most honourable to Yoshida, and yet more honourable still to the soldier, 
and to the capacity and virtue of the common people of Japan. 

And now, at length, Commodore Perry returned to Simoda. Friends 
crowded round Yoshida with help, counsels, and encouragement. One 
presented him with a great sword, three feet long and very heavy, which, 
in the exultation of the hour, he swore to carry throughout all his 
wanderings, and to bring back—a far travelled weapon—to Japan. A 
long letter was prepared in Chinese for the American officers ; it was 
revised and corrected by Sakuma, and signed by Yoshida, under the 
name of Urinaki-Manji, and by,the soldier under that of Ichigi-Koda. 
Yoshida had supplied himself with a profusion of materials for writing ; 
his dress was literally stuffed with paper which was to come back again 
enriched with his observations, and make a great and happy kingdom of 


-Japan, Thus equipped, this pair of emigrants set forward on foot from 


Yeddo, and reached Simoda about nightfall. At no period within his- 
tory can travel have presented to any European creature the same face 
of awe and terror as to these courageous Japanese. The descent of 
Ulysses into hell is a parallel more near the case than the boldest expe- 
dition in the Polar circles. For their act was unprecedented ; it was 
criminal ; and it was to take them beyond the pale of humanity into a 
land of devils. It is not to be wondered at if they were thrilled by the 
thought of their unusual situation ; and perhaps the soldier gave utterance 
to the sentiment of both when he sang, “in Chinese singing” (so that we 
see he had already profited by his lessons), these two appropriate verses : 


We do not know where we are to sleep to-night, 
In a thousand miles of desert where we can see no human smoke. 





* Yoshida. when on his way to Nangasaki, met the soldier and talked with him 
by the roadside; they then parted, but the soldier was so much struck by the words 
he heard, that on Yoshida’s return he sought him out and declared his intention of 
devoting his life to the good cause. I venture, in the absence of the writer, to insert 
this correction, having been present when the story was told by Mr. Masaki.—F. J. 
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In a little temple, hard by the seashore, they lay down to repose ; 
sleep overtook them as they lay; and when they awoke, “the east was 
already white” for their last morning in Japan. They seized a fisher- 
man’s boat and rowed out—Perry lying far to sea because of the two 
tides. Their very manner of boarding was significant of determination ; 
for they had no sooner caught hold upon the ship, than they kicked 
away their boat to make return impossible, And now you would have 
thought that all was over. But the Commodore was already in treaty 
with the Shogun’s Government; it was one of the stipulations that no 
Japanese was to be aided in escaping from Japan; and Yoshida and his 
followers were handed over as prisoners to the authorities at Simoda, 
That night, he who had been to explore the secrets of the barbarian, 
slept, if he might sleep at all, in a cell too short for lying down at full 
length, and too low for standing upright. There are some disappoint- 
ments too great for commentary. 

Sdékuma, implicated by his handwriting, was sent into his own pro- 
vince in confinement, from which he was soon released. Yoshida and 
the soldier suffered a long and miserable period of captivity, and the 
latter, indeed, died, while yet in prison, of a skin disease. But such a 
spirit as that of Yoshida-Torajiro is not easily made or kept a captive ; 
and that which cannot be broken by misfortune, you shall seek in vain to 
confine in a bastille. He was indefatigably active, writing reports to 
government and treatises for dissemination. These latter were contra- 
band ; and yet he found no difficulty in their distribution, for he always 
had the jailor on his side. It was in vain that they kept changing him 
from one prison to another ; Government by that plan only hastened the 
spread of new ideas; for Yoshida had only to arrive to make a convert. 
Thus, though he himself has laid by the heels, he confirmed and ex- 
tended his party in the State. 

At last, after many lesser transferences, he was given over from 
the prisons of the Shogun to those of his own superior, the Daimio of 
Choshu. I conceive it possible that he may then have served out his time 
for the attempt to leave Japan, and was now resigned to the provincial 
government on a lesser count, as a Ronyin or feudal rebel. But, how- 
ever that may be, the change was of great importance to Yoshida ; for 
by the influence of his admirers in the Daimio’s council, he was allowed 
the privilege, underhand, of dwelling in his own house. And there, as 
well to keep up communication with his fellow-reformers as to pursue 
his work of education, he received boys to teach. It must not be sup- 
posed that he was free ; he was too marked a man for that ; he was pro- 
bably assigned to some small circle, and lived, as we should say, under 
police surveillance ; but to him, who had done so much from under lock 
and key, this would seem a large and profitable liberty. 

It was at this period that Mr. Masaki was brought into personal 
contact with Yoshida; and hence, through the eyes of a boy of thirteen, 
we get one good look at the character and habits of the hero. He was 
ugly and laughably disfigured with the small-pox; and while nature 
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had been so niggardly with him from the first, his personal habits were 
even sluttish. His clothes were wretched ; when he ate, or washed, he 
wiped his hands upon his sleeves; and, as his hair was not tied more 
than once in the two months, it was often disgusting to behold. With 
such a picture, it is easy to believe that he never married. A good 
teacher, gentle in act, although violent and abusive in speech, his lessons 
were apt to go over the heads of his scholars, and to leave them gaping, 
or more often laughing. Such was his passion for study, that he even 
grudged himself natural repose; and when he grew drowsy over his 
books, he would, if it was summer, put mosquitoes up his sleeve ; and, if 
it was winter, take off his shoes and run barefoot on the snow. His 
handwriting was exceptionally villanous ; poet though he was, he had 
no taste for what was elegant ; and in a country where to write beauti- 
fully was not the mark of a scrivener but an admired accomplishment 
for gentlemen, he suffered his letters to be jolted out of him by the press 


. of matter and the heat of his convictions. He would not tolerate even 


the appearance of a bribe ; for bribery lay at the root of much that was 
evil in Japan, as well as in countries nearer home; and once when a 
merchant brought him his son to educate, and added, as was customary,* 
a little private sweetener, Yoshida dashed the money in the giver’s face, 
and launched into such an outbreak of indignation as made the matter 
public in the school. He was still, when Masaki knew him, much 
weakened by his hardships in prison ; and the presentation sword, three 
feet long, was too heavy for him to wear without distress ; yet he would 
always gird it on when he went to dig in his garden, That is a touch 
which qualifies the man. A weaker nature would have shrunk from the 
sight of what only commemorated a failure. But he was of Thoreau’s 
mind, that if you can “ make your failure tragical by correctness, it will 
not differ from success.” He could look back without confusion to his 
enthusiastic promise. If events had been contrary, and he found him- 
self unable to carry out that purpose—well, there was but the more rea- 
son to be brave and constant in another ; if he could not carry the sword 
into barbarian lands, it should at least be witness to a life spent entirely 
for Japan. 

This is the sight we have of him, as he appeared to schoolboys, but 
not related in the schoolboy spirit. A man so careless of the graces 
must be out of court with boys and women. And, indeed, as we have 
all been more or less to school, it will astonish no one that Yoshida was 
regarded by his scholars as a laughing-stock. The schoolboy has a keen 
sense of humour. Heroes he learns to understand and to admire in 
books ; but he is not forward to recognise the heroic under the traits of 
any contemporary man, and least of all in a brawling, dirty, and eccen- 
tric teacher. But as the years went by, and the scholars of Yoshida 
continued in vain to look around them for the abstractly perfect, and 





* I understood that the merchant was endeavouring surreptitiously to obtain for 
his son instruction to which he was not entitled.—F. J. 
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began more and more to understand the drift of his instructions, they 
learned to look back upon their comic schoolmaster as upon the noblest 
of mankind. 

The last act of this brief and full existence was already near at hand. 
Some of his work was done ; for already there had been Dutch teachers 
admitted into Nangasaki, and the country at large was keen for the new 
learning. But though the renaissance had begun, it was impeded and 
dangerously threatened by the power of the Shogun. His minister—the 
same who was afterwards assassinated in the snow and in the very midst 
of his body-guard—not only held back pupils from going to the Dutch- 
men, but by spies and detectives, by imprisonment and death, kept 
thinning out of Japan the most intelligent and active spirits. It is the 
old story of a power upon its last legs—learning to the bastille, and 
courage to the block; when there are none left but sheep and donkeys, — 
the State will have been saved. But a man must not think to cope with 
a revolution ; nor a minister, however fortified with guards, to hold in 
check a country that had given birth to such men as Yoshida and his 
soldier-follower. The violence of the ministerial Tarquin only served to 
direct attention to the illegality of his master’s rule; and people began 
to turn their allegiance from Yeddo and the Shogun to the long-forgotten 
Mikado in his seclusion at Rioto. At this juncture, whether in conse- 
quence or not, the relations between these two rulers became strained ; 
and the Shogun’s minister set forth for Rioto to put another affront upon 
the rightful sovereign. The circumstance was well fitted to precipitate 
events. It was a piece of religion to defend the Mikado; it was a plain 
piece of political righteousness to oppose a tyrannical and bloody usurp- 
ation. To Yoshida the moment for action seemed to have arrived. He 
was himself still confined in Choshu. Nothing was free but his intelli- 
gence; but with that he sharpened a sword for the Shogun’s minister. 
A party of his followers were to waylay the tyrant at a village on the 
Yeddo and Rioto road, present him with a petition, and put him to the 
sword. But Yoshida and his friends were closely observed ; and the too 
great expedition of two of the conspirators, a boy of eighteen and his 
brother, wakened the suspicion of the authorities, and led to a full dis- 
covery of the plot and the arrest of all who were concerned. 

In Yeddo, to which he was taken, Yoshida was thrown again into a 
strict confinement. But he was not left destitute of sympathy in this 
last hour of trial. In the next cell lay one Kusdkahé, a reformer from 
the southern highlands of Satzuma. They were in prison for different 
plots indeed, but for the same intention; they shared the same beliefs 
and the same aspirations for Japan; many and long were the conver- 
sations they held through the prison wall, and dear was the sympathy 
that soon united them. It fell first to the lot of Kusdkahé to pass before 
the judges; and when sentence had been pronounced he was led towards 
the place of death below Yoshida’s window. To turn the head would 
have been to implicate his fellow-prisoner ; but he threw him a look from 
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his eye, and bade him farewell in a loud voice, with these two Chinese 


verses :— ™ 
It is better to be a crystal and be broken, 
Than to remain perfect like a tile upon the housetop. 


So Kusaékahé, from the highlands of Satzuma, passed out of the theatre 
of this world. His death was like an antique worthy’s. 

A little after, and Yoshida too must appear before the court. His 
last scene was of a piece with his career, and fitly crowned it. He seized 
on the opportunity of a public audience, confessed and gloried in his 
design, and, reading his auditors a lesson in the history of their country, 
told at length the illegality of the Shogun’s power and the crimes by 
which its exercise was sullied. So, having said his say for once, he was 
led forth and executed, thirty-one years old. 

A military engineer, a bold traveller (at least in wish), a poet, a 
patriot, a schoolmaster, a friend to learning, a martyr to reform—there 
are not many men, dying at seventy, who have served their country 
in such various characters. He was not only wise and provident in 
thought, but surely one of the fieriest of heroes in execution. It is hard 
to say which is most remarkable—his capacity for command, which sub- 
dued his very jailors ; his hot, unflagging zeal; or his stubborn superiority 
to defeat. He failed in each particular enterprise that he attempted ; 
and yet we have only to look at his country to see how complete has 
been his general success. His friends and pupils made the majority of 
leaders in that final revolution now some twelve years old ; and many of 
them are, or were until the other day, high placed among the rulers of 
Japan. And when we see all round us these brisk intelligent students, 
with their strange foreign air, we should never forget how Yoshida 


. marched afoot from Choshu to Yeddo, and from Yeddo to Nangasaki, and 


from Nangasaki back again to Yeddo ; how he boarded the American ship, 
his dress stuffed with writing material ; nor how he languished in prison, 
and finally gave his death, as he had formerly given all his life and 
strength and leisure, to gain for his native land that very benefit which 
she now enjoys so largely. It is better to be Yoshida and perish, than 
to be only Sakuma and yet save the hide. Kusdkahé, of Satzuma, has 
said the word. it is better to be a crystal and be broken. 

I must add a word; for I hope the reader will not fail to perceive 
that this is as much the story of a heroic people as that of a heroic man. 
It is not enough to remember Yoshida ; we must not forget the common 
soldier, nor Kusdkahé, nor the boy of eighteen, Nomura, of Choshu, 
whose eagerness betrayed the plot. It is exhilarating to have lived in 
the same days with these great-hearted gentlemen. Only a few miles 
from us, to speak by the proportion of the universe, while I was droning 
over my lessons, Yoshida was goading himself to be wakeful with the 
stings of the mosquito; and while you were grudging a penny income 
tax, Kusdkahé was stepping to death with a noble sentence on bis lips. 


R.L.8. . 
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Lo! in a dream Love came to me and cried, 
“The summer dawn creeps over land and sea, 

The golden fields are ripe for harvest-tide, 

And the grape-gatherers climb the mountain side; 
The harvest joy is come, I wait for thee, 
Arise, come down, and follow, follow me.” 


And I arose, went down, and followed him ; 
The reaper’s song came ringing through the air, 

Below, the morning mists grew pale and dim, 

And on the mountain ridge the sun’s bright rim 
Rose swiftly, and the glorious dawn was there. 
I followed, followed Love, I knew not where. 


Through orange groves and orchard ways we went, 
The cool fresh dew lay deep on grass and tree, 

Above our heads the laden boughs were bent 

With weight of ripening fruit; the faint sweet scent 
Of fragrant myrtles drifted up to me: 
Blindly, O Love, blindly I followed thee! 


O Love, the morning shadows passed away 
From off the broad fair fields of waving wheat ; 
I followed thee, till in the full noon day 
The weary women in the vineyards lay ; 
The tall field flowers drooped fading in the heat ; 
I followed thee with bruised and bleeding feet. 


Upon the long white road the fierce sun shone, 
And on the distant town and wide waste plain, 

O Love, I blindly, blindly followed on, 

Nor knew ‘how sharp the way my feet had gone; 

Nor knew I aught of shame or loss or pain, 

Nor knew I all my labour was in vain. 
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The sun sank down in silence o’er the land, 
The heavy shadows gathered deep and black ; 

Across the lonely waste of reeds and sand 

I followed Love; I could not touch his band, 
Nor see his hidden face, nor turn me back, 
Nor find again the far-off mountain track. 


Blindly, O Love, blindly I followed thee: 
The summer night lay on the silent plain, 
And on the sleeping city and the sea; 
The sound of rippling waves came up to me. 
O Love, the dawn drew near; far off again 
The grey light gathered where the night had lain. 


On through the quiet street Love passed and cried, 

“The summer dawn creeps over land and sea ; 
Sweet is the summer and the harvest-tide ; 
Awake, arise, Love waits for thee his Bride.” 

And she arose and followed, followed thee, 

O traitor Love! who hast forsaken me. 
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Tue great farming class and the gentlemen of the guild of literature, who 
cultivate respectively the soil and the intellect, have at least one distin- 
guishing characteristic in common. There are few other callings that 
embrace so wide a range of ranks and pretensions. The poet who is the 
glory of his generation ; the philosopher who may be the polestar of gene- 
rations to come ; or the historian who is making his memory immortal 
by the successive editions of his monumental work, is scarcely further 
removed from the penny-a-liner, with his’ sensational police reports 
and appalling conflagrations, than the capitalist renting his twelve or 
fifteen hundred acres from the crofter who clubs with his neighbour for a 
horse, and toils harder than the overtasked animal to keep himself and 
his family off the parish. Naturally that gentleman farmer stands more 
punctiliously on his dignity as an “ esquire,” that he feels himself on 
ambiguous terms with the squires on the manors in his neighbourhood, 
many of whom may envy the balance at his banker’s, even in these evil 
days of general depression. His residence is conspicuous for its sub- 
stantial comfort, but there is a decided dash of ostentation as well. The 
entrance gates are resplendent in the freshest of paint, and he prides 
himself on the trimness of the short gravel drive that sweeps round to the 
“hall-door” through the miniature shrubbery of evergreens. He has 
everything apparently that the heart of the country gentleman need 
desire, from a greenhouse and a grand piano to the smart servant in 
lustrous tops, who folds his arms in serene self-satisfaction on the back 
seat of the teak-built dogcart. Yet, whatever may be the master’s 
innermost social aspirations, he cannot take his stand behind the line 
that should divide him from his humbler neighbours. He must seem to 
mix on terms of frank equality with millers, maltsters, corn-factors, and 
the smaller fry of farmers ; he must buy and sell and get gain somehow, if 
he is to turn the profits that pay for his luxuries. He must exchange a 
ready grip of the hand or smile at a cordial punch in the ribs from the 
horny-fisted grazier who is guiltless of gloves, unless in the shape of 
fingerless mittens, in the depth of the winter. In the market-place or at 
the ordinary at the “ King’s Head,” he must be hail-fellow-well-met with 
Sluggins, who is always a term or two behind with his rent, and with 
Rasper, whose farming is as rough as his talk. No wonder that our 
gentlemanly and well-educated friend, who may have been at Cambridge 
as well as the Agricultural College at Cirencester, finds the company of 
* his class” uncongenial ; while his wife and daughters can hardly be said 
to give themselves airs, if they are barely on visiting terms with Mrs, 
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Rasper and Mrs. Sluggins. The one set of ladies pass their days ina 
drawing-room, with their books and music, flowers, and water-colour 
sketches; while the others are at home among the saucepans and milk- 
pails, in a kitchen whose roof is festooned with flitches, and to which the 
labourers, warm from their work, have the entrée on terms of equality. 
The widening distance between men of the same occupation is signi- 
ficant of the changes that have been taking place in the last two or three 
generations. A farmer who means to make money must never be above 
his business ; but then seventy or eighty years ago, no farmer seemed to 
be above his business. The very richest of the class were something more 
than simple in their habits; and if they were in the habit of drinking 
hard like their betters, they spent little in show and nothing on refine- 
ments, Even in Scotland, the country of the parish schoolmaster par 
excellence, they set small store by book-learning. We can hardly get a 
better notion of what they were then, than by looking at some wonder- 
fully life-like specimens which we know to have been painted after 
nature, by the most brilliant yet realistic of novelists. Dandie Dinmont 
and Martin Poyser are a pair of companion and nearly contemporary 
sketches from the opposite sides of the Border ; for Mr. Poyser flourished 
in the days of the Prince Regent, as we gather from a passing allusion 
to His Royal Highness’s habit of high play. The sturdy Scotch borderer 
was in every sense a man of substance. When “the woo was up” he 
could offer his friend Brown the advance of a hundred or two to buy a 
step of promotion, remarking very sagely that the profits of the clip 
were “too muckle to ware upon sugar and brandy.” And when 
Pleydell suggested that he should add to his holdings, in place of squan- 
dering his savings upon law pleas, he did not deny that he possessed 
the wherewithal, but objected that “the Duke” was not fond of led 


‘farms: Yet Dinmont, though shrewd enough, did not stand as to his 


habits much higher in the social scale than the shepherds he employed on 
his own grazings, or those Bewcastle horse-coupers he fought with at the 
fairs. His wants were few as his tastes were simple, though such as 
they were he satisfied them liberally. He went well mounted and well 
clothed ; he lived in rough and monotonous plenty; he drank far more 
strong drink than would have been good for him had it not been for an 
iron constitution invigorated by exercise and the bracing air of Liddes- 
dale; and he had time to spare for the wild sports he delighted in, from 
drawing the badgers to “ leistering” the salmon. 

Dandie Dinmont was a borderer, and flourished, as Dominie Sampson 
remarked, by his cunning in flocks and herds. So far as we know, he 
may have had to buy the oats for Dumple, and may never have broken upa 
patch of corn-land on the green knowes and haughs of Charlieshope. But 
the lowland agriculturists of Scotland, in his time, were as primitive and 
unfastidious, though scarcely so well off. The farms, or at least the 
rentals, were small, for the land was generally poor and in great part 
unreclaimed. Nowhere has the combination of skill, capital, and enter- 
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prise worked such wonders in the way of raising the value of property. 
Heather wastes have been broken up; peat bogs and marshes have been 
turned into corn-fields ; drain-pipes have everywhere been sunk by the 
million, till the snipe and the wild duck, who used to be nearly as com. 
mon in the season as fieldfares, have grédually been banished from their 
favourite haunts. And the elevation in the farmer's habits of life has 
kept pace with those improvements, and with the tendency to increase 
the extent of the farms. We can conceive what his quarters were in 
Dinmont’s time by what men who are not much past middle age can 
remember. Even where there were several pairs of strong-work horses in 
the stables, and where the stack-yard showed in imposing proportions 
behind the rows of byres that were well filled in the winter, the house 
was out of all keeping with the outbuildings. Often, indeed, it was 
more like a hovel to the southern eye, with its low doorways, and narrow 
windows, and bulging roof of thatch secured by pegs and straw ropes. 
There might be a straggling border of old-fashioned flowers in the “ kail- 
yard,” that did duty for an ornamental garden—the flowers were there 
chiefly for the use of the bees, or to supply nosegays for the old lady of the 
house, as anti-soporifics through the heavy ministrations of the Sabbath 
—while all that was to be seen in the way of timber were some hardy 
ashes with a great hedge of “ bourtree” bushes. 

Yet in one point of domestic economy the Scotch asserted a superi- 
ority over their English contemporaries. Above the humbler class of 
crofters, they generally occupied a living-room, where the family took its 
meals apart from the servants. In England the old-fashioned farming 
folk ate, worked, and did their gossiping in the kitchen. They had no 
secrets from the labourers who worked for them, who seated themselves 
at the same board below the salt, and who drew their stools into the 
glow of the great chimney corner to doze or chat, when the day’s work 
was done. The arrangement was convenient in every way. The farmer 
could talk to his men on the subjects nearest to his heart and indeed the 
only subjects he cared to converse about—as to how the land was to be 
sown, or the chances of securing the hay satisfactorily, or the prices the 
wheat ought to fetch on the next market-day ; while the mistress could keep 
an eye on her maids over their tasks of spinning and knitting. Fancy 
the feelings of the emotional Mrs. Poyser, had she been forced to keep 
herself to herself in a parlour, as she gradually “ worritted” them to high 
agony pitch, at the thought of the scandals and the mischief going for- 
ward out of sight. What had once been the dining-room at the Hall 
Farm was not kept in order for state occasions. The furnishing consisted 
of fleeces of wool, stacked away in a corner, and a heap of empty 
corn-bags in the middle of the floor. But who can forget the picture 
of the kitchen ; the reflection of that hearty, hard-working life of plenty 
and contentment which is perhaps the nearest modern approach to the 
poet’s ideas of the golden age? There could hardly fail to be an impres- 
sion of comfort and cheerfulness from the lustre and exquisite polish of 
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everything, from the ancient oak table, turned up like a screen, in which 
Hetty stole glances at her own pretty features, and the hobs of the grate, 
which shone like jasper; to the face of the good-humoured master of the 
house, and the rosy cheeks of the hard-worked servant-wenches. That 
patriarchal system of life in common had its advantages as well as its 
charms. Men and maidens might put up with a great deal in the 
way of rough speeches which, as they knew, meant very little, when 
they were treated on a footing of easy equality. It flattered the vague 
sentiments of self-respect which lie latent somewhere in the bosom of the 
English boor, as they have been developed by Rousseaus and revolutions 
and universal suffrage in the peasants and artisans of La Belle France. 
And the rich abundance they were admitted to share must have come 
home to the feelings of Mrs. Poyser’s domestics. "When Molly went to 
the cellar for the amber-coloured ale, she drew the jugfuls for the 
labourers at the lower end of the table, from the identical barrel that 
served her master. And as for the menu of the supper, so liberally dis- 
pensed—the cold veal and the stuffed chine, the fresh lettuces and the 
potato salad—associating it with a long afternoon in the fields, after a half- 
past twelve o'clock dinner, it makes one’s mouth water to think of it. 
Poyser was one of the principal tenants on a fine property. Mrs. 
Poyser was a woman in a thousand, and her home and housekeeping 
were exceptionally comfortable. But theirs was the life led by the gene- 
rality of the substantial farmers of the time. Turning from realistic 
novels to descriptive prose, no one gives a better idea of the farmer's 
feelings and habits than William Howitt in his Rural England. 
Howitt had been brought up from boyhood in the country. In the 
course of his Visits to Remarkable Places, and to the Homes and Haunts 


- of the Poets, he had travelled almost every county in England. No man 


had a keener eye for country matters, or a better knowledge of the in- 
habitants of our hamlets and homesteads. And he paints them to the 
life with a touch of envy, though, for himself, he was too highly culti- 
vated and intellectual to enter so heartily as he might have desired into 
their material enjoyntents. He represents the farmer as going occasion- 
ally; through hard times, and being squeezed by the pressure of falling 
prices. But, on the whole, the victim of temporary misfortune had the 
faith of experience in the averages of the seasons. It is an ill wind that 
blows good to nothing or nobody; and the rain that keeps the grain 
from ripening must be beneficial to the grass and the root crops. Then 
the healthy labour in the open air, with the sound sleep after wholesome 
weariness, ought to keep the mind equably balanced. The fairly pro- 
sperous agriculturist should have no knowledge of nerves, or of the 
exaggerated and perpetual anxieties that make the misery of so many 
gentlemen ofculture. Immunity from these must be worth much to every 
man, and might well compensate for some restriction in intellectual 
pleasures. ‘Take things easy and grow fat,” we assume to be an axiom ; 
and it follows logically that when a man grows fat, there must bean 
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obvious presumption that the world goes easily with him. We are all 
familiar with the farmer as the typical John Bull of comic art—bluff 
and broad-shouldered, in top boots a trifle too tight, and with the strong 
coat seams strained almost to bursting across the ample chest. His 
forehead may run into wrinkles now and then as he scratches his head 
over an ugly bill, or has his attention called to some misdemeanour of 
his servants. But he knows that his credit is as sound as his constitu- 
tion, while that nothing is to be gained by cherishing his worries, and so 
digestion waits on unfailing appetite. 

And that magnificent physique, though running decidedly to corpu- 
lence, was never maintained on any meagre diet. He had no notion of 
stinting for the sake of saving, like the Frenchman who notoriously 
nourished himself on frogs, or the Spaniard whom he had scarcely heard 
of before Lord Wellington’s campaigns. How he would have “ scunnered ” 
—to borrow an expression of the Ettrick Shepherd—at the idea of break- 
ing his fast on black bread and acid wine; or of dining in German fashion 
on the bread eked out by sauer kraut and sausages ; or even at the more 
savoury Castilian ol/a, with shreds of bacon stewed through the beans! 
We have seen how he fed in ordinary at snug homesteads like the 
Hall Farm ; and Howitt, in his racy style, gives a Gargantuan picture 
of his convivialities. Setting aside the meetings at the ordinary of a 
market-day, and the “ modest cheerers ” that wetted the bargains, the con- 


-vivialities of course were few and far between; or, rather, they came 


crowded together at particular seasons, when the work was slack and 
the masters at leisure. Then the well-to-do farmers of a neighbourhood 
indulged themselves in a round of mutual entertainment. Invitations 
sent about by word of mouth were sure to be promptly and satisfactorily 
responded to. The mighty preparations remind one of the superabundance 
of Camancho’s wedding, except that the English feasting was by no 
means phenomenal. Sheep were slaughtered, and sirloins laid in for the 
great day of the feast ; poultry of all kinds had their necks wrung by 
the half-dozen ; the oven was in full blast, baking pies and all manner of 
pastry ; while the mistress of the house taxed her skill to the uttermost 
over creams, and syllabubs, and special rustic delicacies. And the guests 
did all honour to the preparations ; and if they civilly strained a point, at 
the entreaties of their hosts, the effort came pleasantly and harmlessly to 
them. They were urged to come early, and they came early. The snack 
between ten and eleven, ‘ to stay the stomach after the drive,’ consisted of 
some promiscuous trifling with hams and tongues and huge cottage loaves. 
It merely served to whet their appetites for the dinner, which was on the 
table at the stroke of one; and then they naturally delivered the main 
assault, when turkeys, and geese, and pigeon pies came in merely as 
unconsidered entrées. A substantial tea followed in due course ; and that 
was succeeded by a heavy supper, planned on the same scale as the 
dinner. The beverages were strong home-brewed and spirits. Mr. 
Poyser would have turned up his nose at sherry which Dinmont would 
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have condemned as ‘shilpit’ drink; and the cost of the entertainment 
was moderate enough, putting the quantity consumed out of the question. 
That ponderous joviality implied a great deal. What admirable diges- 
tions our worthy friends must have had; and what placid existences 
they must have led to preserve these digestions unimpaired! Asa rule, 
they could count on their heads as on their stomachs. They might have 
cut the corners rather sharp, and perhaps had an occasional upset, as 
they rattled homewards along lanes where the ruts and ditches-were 
overshadowed by thick masses of foliage. But we may depend on it that 
they were seldom troubled by nightmares ; and if the doctor who joined 
in the festivities had a summons from one of his convives the next morn- 
ing, he was more likely to be called in as surgeon than physician. 

They lived in the reasonable gratification of their desires, without 
being greatly troubled with the cares of riches. Farming was not al- 
together what Mrs. Poyser painted it, when she wished to disenchant 
Arthur Donnithorne of his fancy of coming to settle at the Hall Farm— 
“putting money into your pocket wi’ your right hand, and fetching it 
out wi’ your left.” But those who practised it were content to get along 
from year to year, with something in hand after the rent was paid. 
They had no faith in the safety of anything but the land, or the county 
banker. They had no ticklish “securities” fluctuating in the vicissitudes 
of financial affairs, and they cared little for wars or rumours of wars, 
except in so far as these affected corn and cattle. As often as not, in 
remoter districts, the best part of their spare capital was kept floating in 
a capacious leather pocket-book, or invested in the bottom of a drawer 
or on the top shelf of acupboard. At best the good man’s ambition was 
to lay by some modest portion against his daughter's marriage, or to 


- serape a sum together to start a son in his own way of life. Farming in 


those days was managed cheaply. The fields were manured from the 
farm ; the fencing and ditching were of the roughest ; the waggons were 
built by the village wheelwright at his leisure ; the blacksmith undertook 
the ordinary repairs, and could turn out a ploughshare or harrow-teeth 
with anybody. The landlord gave a trifle for repairing now and then, 
but he had no notion of squandering his money on “ permanent improve- 
ments ;” and he would assuredly have declined in most forcible language 
had he been asked to put his hand in his pocket for drain-pipes, or to 
give a tenant an order for some waggon-loads of lime. 

On the other hand, he and his tenantry lived, generally speaking, on 
excellent terms. The tenants were slow to move, and had settled down 
into circular grooves, like the horses that went the rounds in their own 
threshing machines. Old families in every sense of the word, in which 
‘stalwart men married fruitful wives, many of them had lived on the 
land for generations. The elders had celebrated the squire’s birth, when 
the hogshead of old ale was broached on the lawn ; and they had assisted 
at many a merry-making under the roof-tree of the mansion-house. 
They looked on the landlord as their natural friend ; firmly believed in 
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an identity of interests; and showed him a feudal loyalty which was 
partly sentimental and partly instinctive. When it came to mustering 
forces for a battle on the hustings, the landlords counted the votes they 
could command by the heads of their tenants. The lord of the manor 
in the one parish might be a Whig, and his neighbour in the next a true 
blue Tory; but the farmers who mounted the yellow or blue had no 
sense of sacrificing their independence of opinion. Then there was sel- 
dom any grievance on the question of the game. There was generally 
a fair head of pheasants and partridges looked after by a keeper, with 
an assistant or two, according to the extent of the estate; and if the 
hares might occasionally be somewhat in excess, preserving for bloody 
battues had nowhere come into fashion. In some places the shooting 
arrangements were so amicable that the farmer might easily obtain 
leave to take a turn round his fields with the gun, or even offer a 
day’s sport to a friend; while on the downs of the southern counties, or 
in the dales of the north, not a few of the tenants kept their greyhounds ; 
and others, who did a little horse-breeding, seldom failed to show at the 
nearer meets, or were regular in their attendance on the squire’s harriers. 

Talking of field-sports reminds us of the old-fashioned yeoman- 
farmer, a race not yet altogether extinct. You may still come here and 
there on one of the old homesteads, where little has been changed for the 
last hundred and fifty years. It is situated somewhere aside from rail- 
ways, perhaps in the dales of Derbyshire or Yorkshire, or very likely 
near some secluded village on the Downs. We said that little had been 
changed for a century and a half, but the chances are that it was built 
long before that. The date in old English figures is inscribed con- 
spicuously over the door or on one of the projecting gables, and may 


‘earry one back to the Civil Wars. The house is of stone or weather- 


stained brick, according as it is situated in the north or south. In the 
former case it is somewhat grim of aspect; in the latter it is more 
attractively picturesque, since the material lends itself more easily to the 
architect’s fancies. There is a confusion of short, steep roofs, at a strange 
variety of angles ; there are fantastic gables, and quaint dormer windows, 
and stacks of chimneys of graceful design. The casements open among 
curtains of creepers, or perhaps the edifice has almost hidden itself 
out of sight behind the clinging masses ofivy. And the ivy has covered 
the great wooden barns, finding its way through the chinks in the tiles 
and the holes of the knots it has displaced, and covering the rafters within 
with a cobwebbed tapestry of tendrils. Whenever you do catch sight of 
the roof, it is gorgeous with stone-crop or orange-tinted lichens. There 
is an ancient pigeon-house at one side of the straw-yard, where the pigs 
are grubbing among the turkeys and geese; and the young cattle with a 
mare and foal are standing up to their hocks in litter. There is no ap- 
pearance of poverty—quite the reverse, and yet everything seems tending 
more or less to decay. The material wants of the creatures are most 
amply attended to, but there is an absence of the graces of fancy farming. 
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The trees coming closely up to the house, and sorely in need of thinning, 
give cover to troops of jackdaws and starlings, who watch the young 
broods of chickens with felonious intent. You feel a longing to hack 
among the timber, and let in some light and air ; the mare so that it over- 
shadows a muddy horse-pond, diffusing odours that are anything but 
fragrant. It is a relief to wander down the brick-paved walk, and turn 
aside through the wicket-gate into the garden, where you find yourself 
walking between high yew hedges, onan the sunflowers, and holly- 
hocks, and arbours of honeysuckle. 

The master of the place is much what non might expect. A tall old 
gentleman, well preserved, rather stiff though somewhat bowed, dressed 
probably as the sporting dandy of the old school, in a cutaway coat, a 
blue bird’s-eye necktie, tall collar, flat hat, ribbed corduroys, and tight 
gaiters, A sportsman he was bred, not to say born; for his father and 
grandfather before him used to be famed for their sporting dogs and 
their fighting-cocks. Though he has served churchwarden to his parish, 
and his hand and kitchen are open to charity, he laments the effeminate 
degeneracy of the age that condemns the cock-pit and prosecutes for 
badger-baiting. But he still shows you some of the old breed of game 
fowl, and prides himself on the setters in his kennel, while detesting 
battues as he does the total abstinence movement. He goes to bed 
genially mellow most evenings of his life, and in consequence of these 
regular habits, as he says, he can shoot as steadily as ever. And the 
property he farms is a paradise for all sorts of wild creatures. He keeps 
down the rabbits for obvious reasons, and takes care that the hares do not 
come to too great a head, for, though given to the sports of the field, he 
has regard to his crops and the main chance. But there is cover of all 
kinds for bird and beast in what we may call the tame picturesqueness 
of a hilly English county. He seldom trims a hedgerow, and never grubs 
a copse; and there are deep, dark pools among alders and sedges, and 
rivulets trickling under canopies of leaves, beloved by the singing-birds 
that breed in swarms, and where you may often come on a duck ora 
woodcock. Hale as he is, it cannot be very long before the old gentle- 
man is gathered to his fathers, and then the place will see melancholy 
changes. Though he does not care to change the destination, the thought 
of its future is pain and bitterness to him. His heir, whether he occu-. 
pies or lets the farm, has long resolved that far more must be made of 
it. Copses will be cleared away; the hedges that straggle in wild 
luxuriance will be trimmed like the hind-quarters of a French poodle ; 
the old irregular fields, running into odd nooks and angles, will give 
place to great rectangular enclosures ; the courses of the brooks will be 
straightened ; the black pools will. be drained, and the pollard willows 
and alders cut up by the roots. The birds must accept the notice of 
ejection, and even the sparrows that used to fly up in clouds about the 
homestead will be forced to go with the rest. For the venerable build- 
ings with the lichen-covered roofs will be razed and replaced by a smart 
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new farmsteading ; and the house itself, transmogrified by builders and 
bricklayers, will look like a withered harridan rejuvenated by paint and 
violet powder. That atleast is the kind of transformation which has been 
going on everywhere of late years, and is certain to make still more 
general progress under the growing pressure on impoverished landlords. 

It was about the time when our old friend was a boy that British 
farming took a fresh start. ‘Peace, Reform, and Retrenchment” were 
to become the watchwords of a political party with whom he never had _ 
any sort of sympathy, and all three were to be forced upon him and his 
neighbours sorely against the grain. The Peace, that came as a blessing 
to war-wearied Europe, pressed hardly alike on English landowners and 
their tenants. The famine prices of grain had collapsed—it had been 
selling in the first year of the century at 120 shillings the quarter—and 
the prices of cattle fell in proportion, when the ports of the grazing 
countries on the North Sea were opened again. The agitation and 
alarm were as great as they have been in the past year, and Reform and 
Retrenchment became matters of necessity. But the landed interest was 
still “ protected,” so that it had an ample margin to come and go upon, 
and every encouragement for judicious expenditure. The shrewd Scotch 
people, secured by their long leases, took the lead in the movement. 
They went in for deep subsoil-draining. They took pains to improve 
their breeds of cattle. As a necessary consequence, valuable animals 
had to be suitably housed, for lung diseases and similar complaints were 
serious matters in herds predisposed to them by high feeding. And 
when the stock was made comfortable in clean litter in spacious stalls, 
it followed of course that their masters’ accommodation should be 
bettered. _ When the richer proprietors set the example of liberality 
others had to follow suit, and substantial slated houses of two stories 
sprung up all over the counties where the land repaid intelligent culti- 
vation. The wilder and more barren districts for long remained compa- 
ratively backward ; yet even there the lairds began to find out that 
nothing paid better than judicious reclamation. Of ready money as a 
rule they had little or none; but enactments of the Legislature offered 
them new facilities for borrowing on their prospects by “heritable bond.” 
Of course the landowners took all possible precautions to see that their 
tenants made the most of the borrowed money ; and covenants of leases 
as to rotation of cropping, &c., were drawn up more strictly after the 
best authorities and rigorously enforced under heavy penalties. The 
very poverty of the Scotch soil and the inclemency of the climate tended 
towards the perfection of high farming by calling the energy and intelli- 
gence of the agriculturist into action. 

Shorter leases and more favourable climatic conditions made the 
southern agriculturists take things more easily. Even in England, the 
farther north one goes, as a rule, the more conspicuous are the signs of 
capital and intelligence. There are farms in Lincolnshire and the 
Yorkshire Ridings, still more perhaps in Durham and Northumberland, 
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as highly cultivated as any in the Lothians or in the Carse of Gowrie— 
the most fertile district of Perthshire. And a farm liberally and scien- 
tifically managed is a very pretty sight in its own way. One remembers 
the naive admiration expressed by Lenny Fairfield, in My Novel, when 
Richard Avenel showed him his farming conducted on the money- 
getting system of the United States. Poet in embryo, as Leonard was, 
- the young rustic, brought up in the back settlements of Hazeldean, had 
a shrewd appreciation of the beauties of the profitable, and burst out 
with, “ This is farming, indeed!” Yet Dick Avenel, though he had 
straightened his fences and felled his hedgerow timber, could have had 
no prescience of the impending revolution in agriculture or of the inven- 
tions that are become the commonplaces of tillage. We doubt if the 
guano deposits of the Chincha Islands had been discovered then ; and we 
are sure that researches in artificial manures had hardly gone beyond 
the preliminary experiments. All the heavy work on the farm was 
done by horses, and the most skilful firms of agricultural implement 
makers contented themselves with improving on the ideas of their 
fathers. Now the farmer feeds his land almost as highly as his prize 
cattle. The fresh country air is often unpleasantly odoriferous with the 
too fragrant contents of the brown manure sacks delivered by the truck- 
load at the nearest railway station. The rustic lanes are not only cut up 
by the heavy waggons, but grooved by the more ponderous wheels of the 
traction engines. Go where you will, from morn to dewy eve, you may 
listen to a monotonous drone in the distance like the hum of the swarm- 
ing of brobdingnagian humble bees. It is the engine at work, where a 
pair of Messrs. Fowler’s steam-ploughs are tearing beautifully straight 
furrows in the stiff fallow; or threshing by steam is going on near the 
stackyard, in the yellow haze of floating clouds of the straw-dust. Steam 
power and complicated machinery necessitate the employment of skilled 
labour, which must be paid proportionately. Then the outbuildings are 
the most substantial of their kind, with every modern improvement in 
the way of drainage and ventilation. And all that involves a great out- 
lay of capital, which renders returns in some respects more of a certainty, 
but in other respects makes farming a great industrial speculation. On 
a long average of seasons one may be pretty sure of a remunerative yield ; 
but in the meantime fluctuations in prices may mean prosperity or 
insolvency. The old-fashioned farmer, sitting at an easy rent, who went 
about his work in his slovenly fashion, cared little for anybody but his 
landlord or his banker. They knew him, and were willing to give him 
time if he were backward with his rent or repayments on advances. But 
the capitalist has to turn the interest quickly on very large sums of 
money ; and must meet heavy outgoings in all directions before he can 
strike the balance of net profits. Besides the expenditure for weekly 
labour, he has been running long bills all over England—with shipping 
agents at the seaports; with implement makers at Grantham or Ipswich ; 
with hirers of steam machinery; with manufacturers, and chemical 
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analysts. With most of these, the terms are cash on delivery; or he 
must be mulcted in an important percentage if he persuades them to deal 
on credit. A sudden droop in the price of wheat or stock makes the 
difference between a loss and a profit ; and the loss of his interest on the 
sums he has at stake soon runs to an embarrassing reserve of debt. In 
buoyant times the county hankers are ready enough to accommodate a 
regular customer. They and he make sure that things will come round, 
and that some fat years will counterbalance the misfortunes of a lean one. 
In the meantime his temporary straits are kept a close secret. If he can 
at all manage it, he must be punctual with his rent; for credit to a 
capitalist of his class is almost as important as it is to a City financier. 
For the same reason, he is reluctant to retrench in domestic expenses, 
and it would be suicidal to cut down the outlay on his farm and starve 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. But if permanent causes of depre- 
ciation are at work, as has lately been the case, the ‘millstone that hangs 
round his neck grows heavier. The provincial bankers finding the 
money-market tighten on them, and that the majority of their customers 
are being simultaneously pinched, civilly decline further advances. Our 
farming friend is driven to his wit’s end, and, possibly, to force sales of 
his produce—a proceeding which is one of the shortest cuts to ruin. The 
bankers, who make a point of having information as to their client’s 
affairs, get wind of what is going forward, and become urgent for his 
“contracting his liabilities.” Next come the bills of sale and fore- 
closures, leading on to bankruptcy, to be followed by farms thrown on 
the market, and remaining in the meantime on the hands of the pro- 
prietor. 

We are aware, of course, that there is another side to the question. 
Some of the men who have the best means of knowing, and who point 
triumphantly to their own experience and balance sheets, maintain that 
scientific farming, with liberal, though judicious, outlay is the only way 
to face foreign competition. We are inclined to think that they are quite 
right. Our present concern is only to call attention to the fact that the 
new system causes infinitely greater anxieties than the old one; and 
that it is the height of absurdity to draw its representative as the com- 
fortable, corpulent John Bull of farming and political caricatures. We 
should rather sketch him of the keen, quick, nervous Yankee type—a 
man whose faculties should be ground as sharp as the blades of his own 
patent reaping machines. In prosperous times he may be as jovial and 
buoyant as the City man who is floating to fortune on the flood of uni- 
versal confidence, and who sees all his securities going up in the universal 
inflation. But when markets are dull and the seasons unkindly, the 
new farmer is as likely to suffer from broken nights and depressing fits 
of dyspepsia as anybody who trades in cash or cotton. It is impossible 
to conceive him the life and soul of the gathering at a festivity like that 
imagined by Howitt. He is much more likely to be put on a regimen 
by his doctor, and to have exchanged the brimming tankard of home- 
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brewed for mineral water flavoured with Scotch whisky. Of course we 
do not mean to imply that he has any monopoly of anxiety under ex- 
isting circumstances. Agricultural distress has been spreading with 
melancholy impartiality over the length and breadth of the islands, and on 
few has it fallen more heavily in their degree than on the smaller tenants 
in primitive districts. They are blindly wedded to their antiquated 
ways; they have neither versatility of resource nor fertility of invention, 
and they have seldom pecuniary resources to fall back upon. But then, 
consequently, they are beings of a coarser organisation, and less sensitive 
to the difficulties and cares that are not actually pressing on them at the 
moment. They have inherited the placid stolidity of temperament that 
makes them bear the most trying weather with imperturbability ; and 
they are slow to realise the full force of the circumstances that must 
exercise a permanent influence on their pursuit. While, at least for a 
time, the stress of their difficulties lights very much on the shoulders of 
their landlord. They take no especial thought of their credit; on the 
contrary, when in difficulties they are ready enough to acknowledge them 
as the obvious way of obtaining relief. They accept an abatement of 
15 or 25 per cent. on the rent, and bring excuses in place of the balance 
on the rent-day. They give their solemn assurance that they cannot 
pay, and so far there is an end of it. Probably the landlord has reason 
to believe them; at all events he dislikes proceeding to extremities, 
They may have been long settled on the property, and decent tenants as 
tenants go ; and it might be far from easy to replace them satisfactorily. 
As the times get worse the farms begin to go a-begging, which gives the 
occupant a kind of practical tenant right. Then, while the wealthy 
farmers have to keep up appearances, the poor tenant can live as he 
pleases; his habits have always been frugal, and his actual sustenance 
costs but little. Nobody knows or cares whether he cuts down the 
butcher's bill or sends away his maid of all-work, and before he intro- 
duces domestic reforms he tries stinting the farm. Nothing can, of 
course, be more suicidal ; but a dull brain is generally short-sighted, and 
he would make answer, besides, to any expostulation, that “needs must 
when a certain gentleman drives.” The cultivation proclaims the lament- 
able state of his finances, and things go steadily from bad to worse. 
Under the most favourable circumstances the British farmer seems to 
consider his ducks more than his family or his health. There is almost 
invariably such a slimy “horse pond” as we saw near the steading of 
the substantial yeoman, exhaling pestilential stenches in warm weather. 
Clearing it out does not fall within the routine of necessary farming 
labours, and accordingly it is left to breed a plague of frogs and flies. 
But now that the tenant is economising in labour, it would seem as if 
that putrefying quagmire had overflowed the approaches to the farm, 
and you stumble over the knee among treacherous ruts that are hidden 
under the overflow of mud and surface-water. The tiles are slipping 
from the roofs of the house and outbuildings ; while the rain and snow, 
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as they soak through, are rotting the rafters and floors. The paint is 
peeling in flakes from the casements, and the broken panes left un- 
repaired are stuffed with straw and raiment by way of makeshifts. 
Nobody has time or thought to give to the garden, which is overrun with 
weeds like that of the sluggard, while the doors of stables and cowsheds 
swing loose upon their broken hinges. Nothing is more significant of 
distress and despondency than the appearance of the haystacks and rick- 
yard, which should: be the pride of the farmer's heart. In place of the 
artistic finish given by skilful hands, from the graceful bulging lines 
from the pillars beneath to the springing curves of the tent-like covering, 
they have been huddled up anyhow in careless haste; and indeed the 
contents were scarcely worth more considerate treatment. For long the 
very sight of the neglected fields has sent a shudder to the soul of the 
unfortunate landlord ; so much so that he would have avoided the farm 
in his shooting beats, had not so many of the others been in similar case. 
Though there was cover enough to assure good bags of partridges in the 
weeds that spread over the fallows in a tangled jungle, seeding and 
sowing themselves in increased luxuriance year after year, the scanty 
wheat crop showed a sad absence of nourishment with a superabundance 
of water saturating the roots, and the hay that should have been 
sweet was coarse and ragged. For the ditches were choked, and doubt- 
less the drains as well; or the fences were in a stage of advanced decrepi- 
tude, and the gaps in the hedges stopped everywhere by thorn branches. 
The day’s hire of a hedger or ditcher was a matter of consequence, so the 
stitches were not taken up in time. Though the cattle broke out of 
their meagre pastures now and then, raiding through the night in the 
wheat and on the root-crops, still they were pitiably out of condition, and 
were sold at a loss when sent to the markets. 

‘The day of reckoning is delayed, but it must come at last. The 
landlord loses patience, and the tenant gradually loses heart and self- 
respect. The tenant may have always farmed on the slovenly system ; 
yet he knows as well as Martin Poyser that land so foul as his is a 
scandal to the parish. Now that the ale runs low and thin in his cellar 
at home, he takes to dropping in at the village public-house, and, after 
-his disheartening bargains of a market day, he drinks a double measure 
of spirits. His clothes wax shabbier, and he gives up attending the 
church, where he had once aspired to fill the office of churchwarden. He 
misses the Sunday gossip in the churchyard ; he sees that old acquaint- 
ances are shy of him. He feels that it would bea relief to bring the 
struggle to an end, which he has waged with constitutional and dogged 
tenacity. His landlord, even if compassion had nothing to do with it, 
is almost compelled to treat with him on his own terms. Having 
nothing to give up except the farm, and, being worth neither powder nor 
shot from the legal and financial point of view, he throws up the farm 
and moves away. He may have children who can offer him some assist- 
ance. Probably he subsides into the condition of a labourer, with a 
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prospect of being ultimately supported by the parish, to which he has 
been contributing poor-rates for the best part of his life. And the land- 
lord comes into the reversion of the consequences of his incapacity and 
neglect ; and, after nursing the farm at a heavy sacrifice, may hope in a 
year or two, if he is lucky, to get rid of it at a reduced rent. 

We have been drawing sombre pictures ; yet they are by no means 
overcharged with shadow. We have personal knowledge of many cases 
precisely like those we have been describing; and we could point at 
this moment to half-a-dozen landlords in the same district who have 
annexed a full third of their properties to their home farms, and would 
be happy to transfer on any reasonable terms that might be dictated by 
any responsible applicant. But it may be expected that the clouds will 
lift, though we can scarcely hope that they will clear away altogether ; 
and even now there are more favoured parts of the country where there 
are few visible signs of the blight on the land. A Howitt might have 
to listen to many complaints in his talks with the rustics he interviewed 
in his walks ; and a Cobbett could find matter for biting invective, and 
for gloomy forebodings of our agricultural future. But at least the artist 
may make himself as happy as ever among the farms that adorn and 
gladden our landscapes. Falling in harmoniously with the surrounding 
scenery, they offer an infinity of characteristic studies for the brush, and 
are the very spots to touch the fancy of a poet. It seems a pity that the 
occupants should be so indifferent to the beauties of their surroundings, 
and be as unconscious of the esthetic charms of their existence as if they 
were weavers in Spitalfields or miners in the Black Country. Were we 
to take a foreigner on a flying trip of a day or two to show him the 
fairest spots in the loveliest of the English counties, we hardly know 
where we should pick and choose in such an embarrassment of attrac- 
tions. .If we made our start from the metropolis, we need not go far 
afield. A cheap railway fare and a short journey would land one at 
some station in the wealds of Kent or Sussex. Flat as it appears, in 
contrast with the hills on either side, the weald that covers what once 
was forest is in reality broken into nooks and declivities as picturesque 
as any in the recesses of the Schwartzwald. You dip by a shady lane 
down a steep pitch from a heath to catch your first glimpse of the chim- 
neys of the farm and the cowls of the oast-house over the tops of the 
cherry trees in the orchard that skirts the lane. The old house stands 


- half-sheltered by a mighty walnut, that casts its cool shadows over the 


straw-yard as well. There is a row of hives against the sunny southern 
gable, and the narrow strip of terraced garden in front is gay with wall- 
flowers, and stocks, and sweet-williams. You go upsome steps to the little 
wicket, and approach the porch by a path set with pebbles. You can 
distinguish little of the brick facade for the honeysuckles and roses that 
shade the .casements with their tendrils and throw a fragrant drapery 
round the gables and waterspouts. The place is something like that 
residence of the yeoman farmer we sketched before, but in a rougher 
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style, and on a smaller scale. The farm must be cultivated under serious 
difficulties, for every acre of it is hill and dale, except where a strip of 
verdant meadow winds along the bottom of the valleys. The land 
seems poor though not unkindly, for these orchards through which you 
descend on the house are loaded in good years with blossoms and fruit ; 
and the hops spread themselves from pole to pole, intertwining their shoots 
in rich luxuriance over land as stony as that of a Rhine vineyard, except 
that here you have flints in place of shale. The cart-tracks twist 
through a network of hedges; the seldom-frequented footpaths lead to 
stiles that are almost hidden by the overgrowth of hedge or copse, and 
at any turn you may come upon some choice “bit” of woodland scenery 
that would tempt the roving artist to set down his camp-stool. Most 
characteristic perhaps are the solitary outlying barns, with the great 
wheat-stack or two standing in the weedy enclosure, and the young cattle 
with staring coats penned in winter under their lee. How long some of 
these barns may have stood there, Heaven only knows; for these rough 
structures of tarred oak planks and tile are wonderfully durable, and 
they show all the signs of hoar antiquity. 

No less romantic, and even richer and softer in their forms of beauty, 
are the surroundings of the homesteads in the western shires, and not- 
ably in the country that stretches through Hereford from the heights of 
Malvern to the foot of the Welsh hills. It is a land of rain and 
abundant waters, where the drip of the mild climate forces everything, 
where farm-houses and villages stand embosomed in the apple orchards 
that cover the landscape in the spring with a blush of pink—in the 
autumn with glowing tints of russet. Herefordshire is the English 
Normandy, while in parts of the Isle of Wight and Southern Hants you 
have a northerly reflection of the vegetation of the Channel Islands, 
There are broad-leaved fig-trees nailed to the walls, and great fuchsia- 
bushes growing in the gardens to the size of flourishing laurels. We 
might come back to London by way of Berkshire, where the woodland 
parishes, with their miles of waste ground overgrown with clumps of 
hawthorn, and the strips of common that run in and out among the 
wheat fields, are the favourite resorts of tramps and gipsies. Or,we might 
go among the primitive dwellings in the Peak of Derbyshire, or the 
massive grey houses, half hall, half cottage, that shelter from the winds 
under the folds of the hillsides in the upland dales of Yorkshire and West- 
moreland. Even the farmsteading of the far north has a decided charm 
of its own, and is none the less attractive at times, that it is so often 
depressing or forbidding of aspect. See it on a raw day in March or 
November, and it strikes you as the abomination of dull desolation. 
The sad tints of the stone and slates are in grim harmony with the 
clouds and the landscape. The stream that brawls before the door, and is 
being fed by scores of tiny torrents, is coming down in a foaming flood of 
clay-coloured water. You distinguish nothing beyond the immediate 
foreground for the dense vapours that come down from the hills to meet 
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the fog steaming up from the valley. The sheep are huddled together in 
utter wretchedness, and you realise the full isolation of the family when 
you perceive that the ferry-boat has ceased plying and been removed up 
the bank out of reach of harm. The stepping-stones had, of course, been 
submerged long before; and the ford, as it shifts with circumstances, 
is only available through a tract of dry weather. 

Naturally you feel some glow of gratitude at the thought that your 
own lines have been cast in more lively places; and yet if you had 
paid your visit in summer, your impressions would have been very dif- 
ferent. Then you would have delighted in the verdure of the turf lit up 
by the glorious blaze of the sunshine, and flecked only by the shadows of 
the fleecy clouds that go floating against the bright blue of the sky. 
You marvel at the exquisite purity of the atmosphere, that brings each 
distant rock and stone out in intense relief. Even the hard grey face 
of the house has put on smiles for the occasion, and the particles of mica 
in the slates of the roof are sparkling in the light like so many diamonds. 
Rising against the horizon, behind the green hills in the middle distance, 
are the bulk and brown saddle-backs of the Cheviots ; yet, limpid as the 
air about you seems to be, their outlines are slightly blurred by a faint 
fine-weather haze. There is scarcely a shred of wood, except for a patch 
here and there of stunted fir-trees ; but, en revanche, there are delicious 
natural shrubberies of the yellow gorse that cover the broken steeps to 
the water's edge, and fill the air with their invigorating fragrance. The 
stream, shrunk back to the bottom of its channel, is breaking gently in 
white foam bells against the banks and over the boulders that strew the 
bottom ; the trout are leaping lazily in the pools, and the larks and 
linnets are singing by the score. 

We have loitered with them too long perhaps, but then one is 
tempted.to linger. It is seldom that so many of the senses are exhilar- 
ated or intoxicated at once ; and, after feasting to the full on the beauties 
of nature, you feel the agreeable cravings of the bodily appetite. Mellowed 
as it is by the warm sunshine, the crisp hill air makes you excessively 
hungry, and the farmer is likely to welcome you hospitably whether you 
bring him an introduction or present yourself without one. Hearty and 
hospitable he is by nature; and, moreover, it is seldom he comes across a 
stranger, except now and then of a market-day at Wooler or Alnwick. 
His board is spread with an improvised repast, with mutton hams and 
oatcakes, and cheese and butter, and all the inviting delicacies of his 
mountains ; and he directs special attention to the square bottle of spirits 
which he holds to be a sovereign specific against the mists. But, bluff 
and cheerful as he looks and is, the hill farmer has more than his share 
of anxieties, and no one in the business is more liable to losses. He will 
shake his head when you praise his sunshine and his views, and tell you 
with a sudden twinge of the memory that you have never been with 
him in a winter snow-storm. Waxing confidential in a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke, you persuade him to renew his griefs. One day the afternoon 
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darkens prematurely, and a fine snow-powder is drifting in the air. The 
wind sets from the hills in strange currents, rising and falling in fitful 
gusts. Then the broad snow-flakes take to falling silently ; and when he 
has his last look at the weather before going to bed, nothing—if we may ~ 
suppose him making a bull—is to be seen but darkness visible. In the 
morning the snow lies heaped a foot or two above the threshold; 
already it has been drifting against the banks and eddying in heaps 
into each nook and corner. The glass has fallen portentously, and keeps 
falling still, and the signs of a lasting storm are unmistakable. A way 
has to be cut from the door to the beasts in the yards and outhouses ; 
while there is no getting at the flocks on the open hill pastures, and 
they must be left to fare for themselves as they can. As the days go on, 
the farmer grows more and more despondent. Serious losses are certain, 
and the question is what the percentage of mortality may be. For a 
time the sheep will have scraped their way to the ‘scanty herbage ; soon 
it is only in wind-driven localities that there is any getting at the 
shrivelled blades of grass, and these are precisely the exposed situations 
that the instinct of the animals has taught them to avoid. They cluster 
together for protection till, lowered by long-protracted inanition, they 
almost forget the pangs of hunger, in the cold, and they have neither 
strength nor will to shift their quarters, as they are embedded in the 
warm wrappings of snow. When their master can at last venture out, 
with shepherds and dogs, like an exploring party of monks from the 
Great St. Bernard, the quest must be a melancholy one at best, though 
experience has been preparing him for the worst. 

Very different from the rough and ready speculation of the hill farmer 
is the business of the breeder of fancy-priced stock, though the one 
investment, like the other, has a large element of hazard in ii. A con- 
tagious disease may beggar the breeder at any time, as the cattle plague 
ruined the dairy farmers of Cheshire. The heavy “plunging” in prices 
has ceased for the time, and perhaps the golden days of the profession 
are over. It was inevitable that, by diffusing their prolific stock, the 
breeders should injure their own markets. They have been exporting 
much of their best blood to the Continent as well as the colonies; and 
they have to contend besides with the noblemen and gentlemen whose 
rent-rolls make them comparatively regardless of profits. Five and 
twenty or thirty years ago it was very different. We well remember 
the establishment of one shrewd individual of the Quaker persuasion 
who had the intelligence and enterprise to be among the first in the field. 
Personally very careful in money matters, he never grudged a long price 
for blood, when he saw his way to having his cash again with interest. 
There was always the risk of his losing a valuable purchase; but other- 
wise what seemed bold speculation was a certainty. In those days he 
lived remote from railways, and the customers who attended the annual 
sales of his bull-calves had to travel long distances by coach and car- 
riage. They came all the same in considerable numbers—safe men with 
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cheque-books and well-stuffed pocket-books. The worthy Quaker pro- 
vided abundant refreshments, but he would never give in to the fashion 
of stimulating competition with wine and strong liquors. Notwith- 
standing, the bidding was brisk enough; the prices for exceptional 
perfection of form ran up the general average; and gentlemen who had 
travelled so far were loth to go home again from a bootless errand. 
The excitement of the scene was contagious, even to those who could not 
altogether sympathise in the enthusiasm. Imagine a ring of connois- 
seurs in art standing in raptures round an animated Venus de Medici, 
walked out for their inspection, and to be offered without reserve. The 
bidder who missed securing one of the stars of the sale consoled himself 
by the exercise of his private judgment in the purchase of another of 
superior promise. If he went beyond the figure he had prudently fixed 
as his limit, he argued that the apparent extravagance must prove 
wisdom in the end. For a good sire of unexceptionable strain might 
literally breed fancy prices, as the progenitor of animals unborn who 
would sweep the prizes at the cattle shows. What encouraged the 
bidding almost as much as strong spirits could have done was the stroll 
round the adjacent fields and paddocks. There could hardly be a 
prettier sight than those groups of sleek shorthorns who had been driven 
in for inspection and admiration. There were calves kept to be reared 
on the premises, each attended by a couple of nursing mothers, and light- 
eyed heifers, as gentle as they were graceful, and yearling bulls that, in 
spite of being petted and spoiled, looked as if they would use their 
shooting horns on slight provocation. Sales of the sort have become 
far more common of late, while every now and then a famous herd 
comes to the hammer which had been collected regardless of expense by 
some eminent amateur. But one best gets an idea of the refinements in 
English stock-raising by a visit to one of the grand cattle shows. The 
railways have made comparisons possible which were out of the question 
in the last generation ; and polled Angus and Aberdeenshire cattle, with 
wild West Highlanders, are sent up by the truck-load to the Bristol or 
Birmingham yards, while the white-faced Herefords and black Berkshire 
hogs make themselves at home in Perth or Inverness. The shows are 
so many encyclopedias in life and action of that general advance in the 
science of the farm on which the farmer of the future must found his 
hopes. Besides the interminable rows of cattle-stalls, the pens of sheep 
and pigs, and the coops of poultry of every variety in shape and plumage 
from Brahmapootras to bantams, you have the latest machinery of all 
kinds in rest and in motion, from steam-ploughs for work on the steppes 
down to patent churns and chicken-hatchers. And you feel persuaded 
that when things have settled down after the present state of transition, 
the agriculturists of England must make profits as before by the com- 
bination of industry, intelligence, and capital, though the incomes of the 
landlords may be seriously affected. 
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AND THERE HER EYES RESTED LONGEST. 
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Mademoiselle de Plersac. 


+ + 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Miss Barrincton’s PatTiENcE 18 TRIED. 


| ' : ISS BARRINGTON had 





a small room on the ground 
floor of her house in Bed- 
- ford Square, in which she 
usually spent her morn- 
ings, and which was firmly 
closed against all visitors, 
save such as came upon 
matters of business. It 
was here that she received 
her lawyer from time to 
time ; it was here that she 
cross-questioned and brow- 
beat the sturdy beggars, 
the meek, limp gentle- 
women in distress, and the 
much less patient clergy- 
men who applied to her 
almost daily for alms; 
here, too, it was that, when her many occupations allowed her half-an- 
hour or so of idleness, she was in the habit of enjoying her newspaper or 
her novel without fear of needless interruption. 

She was sitting in this room on the morning after the day of the 
Windsor expedition, warming her feet before the fire, and reading in 
the Zimes about the terms of the capitulation of Paris, and the pre- 
parations for the election of a National Assembly, when the butler, 
entering with an apologetic air, announced that Mrs. Ashley was waiting 
in the hall, and desired an interview. 

“Mrs, Ashley?” repeated Miss Barrington, in some _ surprise. 
“ Well, show her into the drawing-room.” 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am ; but I was to say as Mrs. Ashley wished 
most particular to see you alone.” 

“ Bother!” muttered Miss Barrington. ‘“ Ask her to come in here 
then,” she added aloud. 


A rustling of silk skirts was heard from without—a quick, agitated 
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footfall; and then our old friend appeared through the open door, and 
advanced rapidly towards the fire-place, dropping her umbrella, her veil, 
and a couple of brown paper parcels on the way. 

“My dear Miss Barrington, how are you? I am so ashamed of 
intruding into your private room in this way! I know you dislike it so 
very much ; and no wonder, I’m sure, having so many business matters, 
and that kind of thing, to attend to as you have ; and I always say that 
one cannot give one’s mind properly to any subject if one is always 
expecting somebody to come running in and distracting one’s attention ; 
and over and over again I have begged Mr. Ashley to let me have one 
room in the house where, at least, everybody should be obliged to knock 
before coming in. That would give one a little time, you know; but he 
won't see the necessity for it, thoygh he has his own study, where he 
keeps nothing but guns and fahing- mode, and such things, and never, by 


any chance, opens a book—— ” 


“ And what has brought you up to London?” inquired Miss Bar- 
rington, perceiving that this speech was likely to be indefinitely pro- 
longed. 

“Oh, a multitude of things. Shopping, you know, and—and the 
dentist. I ought to have had my teeth seen to long ago. And, oh, 
could you recommend me a really good dentist, who is not absolutely 
extortionate in his charges? Some of them are so shameful—or rather, 
so shameless! There is a poor man near us at Holmhurst—the curate 
of the next parish, in fact—a very nice, gentlemanly young fellow, but 
has lost his teeth early in life—no fault of his, I’m sure—and the other 
day he had to get a false set ; and he thought he would go to one of the 
so-called cheap imam, aa 

“Yes, yes,” broke in Miss Barrington, “I know. You told me 
about him once before. He swallowed the entire set in the middle of 
the Litany, didn’t he?!—or something of that kind. Was it to get 
information from me about a dentist that you came here to-day?” 

““ N—no ; not that alone,” answered Mrs. Ashley, beginning to look 
rather uncomfortable. 

“T only asked because, from what the servant said, I fancied you 
must have some reason for wishing to see me in this room.” 

“ Well, yes, so I have. It isn’t exactly what you could call a 
matter of business, you know ; only 4 

“Qall it anything you like—what’s in a name? But let us hear 
what it is.” 

“Tt is about Jeanne. It has been so very kind of you, dear Miss 
Barrington, to have her here ; and seeing London, and the change, and 
all, must have done her an immensity of good. But everything must 
have an end, and don’t you think she had better go back with me 
to-morrow ¢” 

“Certainly not. She is quite happy wee she is, and I shall not 
think of letting her go.” 
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“ Well, but, Miss ,Barrington,” began Mrs. Ashley, hesitatingly, 
** you see she was placed under my care, and , 

“And you don’t think my house a safe place for her to stay in, I 
suppose. Much obliged to you.” 

“Oh, Miss Barrington, please/” cried poor Mrs. Ashley, with an 
agonised vision of forfeited legacies rising before her eyes. “You know 
I could not possibly mean that. Only everybody’s house is unsafe at 
times—at least for particular people ; and just now, Jeanne—Mr. Bar- 
rington Well, she begged me not to mention her name; but 
really, how is one to help mentioning names? The truth is, I have had 
a most disagreeable and alarming note from Mrs. Seymour.” 

“Give it to me,” said Miss Barrington, majestically. And, after a 
moment’s hesitation, Mrs. Ashley obeyed. 

“Oho! So Amelia takes upon herself to write and tell you that I 
am encouraging a ‘ disgraceful flirtation’ between your niece and Harry, 
and that you had better take the girl away, unless you want her to spoil 
your daughter’s prospects. And you have come up to town in order to 
brandish this silly and impertinent document in my face!” 

“Oh, but I didn’t do that—I really didn’t,” pleaded Mrs. Ashley, 
much alarmed. “You asked me to show it to you, you know; and 
what could Ido? I own I was a good deal put out when it came; but 
I daresay, aftér all, there isn’t a word of truth in it.” 

“T don’t know why there shouldn’t be,” returned Miss Barrington, 
composedly. ‘“ That is, as regards the substance of it. I don’t admit 
having encouraged flirtations, or anything of the sort, myself.” 

“ But if that is the case, Miss Barrington—if there really is anything 
of that kind going on, hadn’t I better take Jeanne away at once, before 
it goes too far to be stopped? . Helen’s prospects——” 

“ Helen’s prospects don’t include a marriage with Harry, I suspect,” 
interrupted Miss Barrington, bluntly. ‘I am sorry for your disappoint- 
ment, but it can’t be helped. Men will be obstinate, you see. I brought 
Harry to the water for you; but I couldn’t make him drink, could I?” 

“Oh, but this is too dreadful! After all that has passed, that our 
plans should be upset in this way! And by Jeanne, too, of all people, 
who is engaged herself.” 

“ Ah, that I have nothing to do with. And mind you, I am not 
going to make myself responsible for any of Harry’s vagaries. I don’t 
say that he is going to marry your niece, or even that he is flirting with 
her ; but I think it is only fair to tell you that, to the best of my belief, 
there is not the remotest chance of his marrying Helen.” 

“It is very hard!” exclaimed poor Mrs, Ashley, beginning to 











whimper—“ very hard, I must say, after things being all but settled. 
And that Jeanne, to whom we have tried to show every kindness, should 
be the one to do us this injury! It does seem hard. I don’t want to 
say anything unkind, but one can’t help being reminded of the man in 
Aizop's Fables who warmed the snake in his bosom—so nasty of him ! 
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I wonder whether people actually did such things in those days—and it 
almost tempts one to say one will never trust anybody again. How I 
am to break this at home Heaven only knows!” 

“Come, come,” said Miss Barrington, not unkindly, “ it isn’t worth 
crying about. Helen is a charming girl, and will make a good marriage 
yet, you may be sure; and when you come to think of it, Harry is no 
such very great catch. I have lots of young men among my acquaint- 
ances much better off than he; and if you will let me take charge of 
Helen next season, she shall have her pick of them. Things might be 
worse, remember. It is not as if she had been in love with Harry.” 

“Oh, but I am not sure——” 

“ Now, Mrs. Ashley, you know perfectly well that there never was 
anything of the kind between them. Helen will be a little mortified and 
disappointed at first ; but I am going to play the part of the fairy god- 
mother, and put everything straight for her ina trice. Take my word 
for it, the day will come when you will be very thankful to think that 
our plan fell through.” 

After this fashion Miss Barrington comforted her visitor, restored 
her to something like good spirits, and finally, though not without some 
gentle persuasion, got rid of her. 

“That abandoned Amelia!” she muttered, as the door closed behind 
Mrs. Ashley. “I'll be even with her for this.” And thén she returned 
to the Capitulation of Paris. 

But Miss Barrington was not to be allowed to inform her mind 
upon current events that morning. Hardly had she found the place 
where she had been interrupted in her reading, when another knock at 
the door announced the approach of a second intruder ; and immediately 

-after it, Mr. Seymour shuffled into the room, looking very unhappy and 
not a little apprehensive. 

“ Now, before you say another word, Ernest,” began Miss Barrington, 
sternly, “have the goodness to answer me one question. Have you 
come here to see me of your own accord, or are you sent by Amelia?” 

“T should not have thought of disturbing you on my own account,” 
answered Mr. Seymour in a melancholy voice. “I never interfere with 
other people’s affairs ; and, besides, I caught a chill yesterday, and I feel 
that my liver is congested, and that I ought by rights to be in bed. But 
Amelia wished me to speak to you about——” 

“Then you may as well go home again, and go to bed, and nurse 
your liver; for I don’t intend to listen to you.” 

“ Really, Aunt Susan——” 

“ Really, Ernest, I am not going to stand any more of Amelia’s 
nonsense ; and you may tell her so, with my love. If she has anything 
to say, let her come here and say it; but I won’t have her sending me 
impertinent messages through you.” 

“ But you haven’t heard what it is yet.” 

“TI know, though. Bless you, I have had Mrs, Ashley here the 
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whole morning, and only got rid of her by almost thrusting her out of 
the door. I don’t know what you all expect of me; but I know what 
some of you will get, if you go on worrying me as you are doing.” 

And Miss Barrington assumed an air of such ferocity that Mr. Sey- 
mour instinctively clutched his hat, and backed away from her. 

Upon this, she immediately extended her hand to him. 


“Good-bye, Ernest,” she said. “Take great care of yourself, and 


tell Amelia that, any day she likes to come here, I shall be ready for 
her. Now, I won’t detain you any longer.” 

“ And upon my word and honour,” said this luckless envoy, giving 
an account of his mission to Amelia, on his return home, “I believe 
that, if I had lingered another minute, that aunt of yours would have 
kicked me out of the house.” 

If Mr. Seymour could have so far forgotten the delicate state of his 
health as to open one of the windows of the’four-wheeled cab which bore 
him away from Bedford Square, and to cast a backward glance at the 
house he had just left, he would have been gratified by the sight of his 
brother-in-law alighting from a hansom before it. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said Miss Barrington, gruffly, when this 
third visitor invaded her sanctum. ‘And what do you want, I 
wonder?” ; 

*“ Aunt Susan, I want to have a talk with you. I am in trouble.” 

“Ts it money?” inquired Miss Barrington, blandly. 

“No; it isn’t money.” 

“Have you developed an internal complaint ?” 

“Good heavens, no! I hope not.” 

“Then, of course, it must be love. Proceed, my dear Harry. I like 
listening to love tales ; and I have no doubt I shall be able to give you 
a good deal of sound advice as to the best mode of gaining the lady’s 
affections.” 

“T believe you know all about it,” said Barrington, suspiciously. 

“No! You don’t mean to say that you give me credit for such won- 
derful penetration as that! ‘Well, perhaps it may save time if I tell you 
at once that I do know all about it, and so does everybody else. When 
people make themselves as conspicuous as you and she have chosen to 
do, they can hardly expect to escape notice. Mrs. Ashley has been here 
this morning to protest against your conduct. So has Ernest Seymour, 
acting as representative of Amelia. I only wish the three of you had 
arrived at the same moment. What fun it would have been !” 

“ Ah, you may laugh,” returned Barrington, in an aggrieved voice, 
“but it is no laughing matter for me, I can tell you. What a nuisance 
it is that people won’t be content to mind their own business! And 
what earthly right has Mrs. Ashley to protest against anything I may 
do?- I never heard of anything so coolly impertinent.” 

“ Ah, that’s the way of the world. A few months ago you would 
have allowed that she had some reason for being interested in your pro- 
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ceedings. But we needn’t mind poor Mrs. Ashley now. What is it 
that you want me todo for you? For I presume you want something?” 

“TI told you what I wanted—only to have a talk with you. I 
should like to have your opinion about it all.” 

“What do you wish me to deliver an opinion upon, Harry? Upon 
the advisability of your marrying Jeanne de Mersac, or upon your chance 
of succeeding with her?” 

“Well, upon both points. I should never have supposed that you 
would have approved of such a match ; but it seems that you do—at 
least, you have done your best to bring it about—and I wish you would 
gratify my curiosity by telling me why. I never was more astonished 
in my life than when I heard that you had asked Mademoiselle de Mersac 
to stay with you. I always fancied you were bent upon marrying me 
to Helen Ashley, who, I must confess, would have been a more suitable 
person from your point of view.” 

“You don’t know much about my point of view, I daresay,” ob- 
served Miss Barrington. “I have shifted it about a good deal in the 
course of my life, trying to get face to face with things, and to see them 
as they are; but I doubt whether I have ever quite succeeded. One can 
but do one’s best. When I was convinced that you really did love this 
girl, I did not wish you to marry anyone but her. I have always 
thought that a love-match would be the saving of-you. With Helen you 
would have got on well enough; but you would have been perpetually 
away from home; and you would have become more and more selfish as 
you grew older; and then I should have been in constant terror of your 
falling in love with somebody else, and perhaps running away with her. 
All I trust is that you will be as true to Jeanne as I am sure she will be 
to you.” 

“You need have no fear on that score,” answered Barrington, with 
decision. “I have never loved any one in my life but her; and I shall 
never love any one else.” 

“Ah! Well, I suppose you had better go upstairs now, and tell her 
so, You will find her in the drawing-room.” 

“ Don’t be in such a hurry, Aunt Susan. I have told her so already, 
as it happens; and that is why I am in such trouble and perplexity at 
this moment.” : 

“To you mean to say that you have proposed to her, and been 
refused ?” 

“ Not exactly that ; but something very like it. I spoke plainly to 
her last night, at Windsor, and she wouldn’t listen to me. She said 
that what I asked for was an impossibility—or words to that effect. I 
never was more taken aback in my life.” 

“Ha, ha !—so I should imagine. You naturally expected that she 
would rush into your arms. How disappointing it must have heen for 
you! You can but try again though. Surely it is not in feminine 
nature to refuse a second offer of your hand and heart.” 
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“My dear Aunt Susan, you are perfectly welcome to laugh at me, 
and I hope you enjoy it. Sneers of that kind won’t make me in the 
least angry, because i n’y a que la vérité qui blesse, and I do not happen 
to be the coxcomb that you try to make me out. I believe that Jeanne 
de Mersac loves me; and if you choose to think me conceited for so 
believing, I can’t help it. I am not going to waste my breath and your 
time in proving—as I could, if I chose—that there is no conceit at all 
in such an assumption. What I want to know, and what I came here 
to ask you, is whether you will use your influence with her on my behalf. 
Will you try to make her understand that it isan absurdly mistaken idea 
of duty that binds her to that Saint-Luc fellow? She will not listen to 
me, because I cannot pretend to be a disinterested adviser; but if you 
were to speak, I think it might have some effect upon her.” 

“‘ And so this was the errand upon which you came, was it?” said 
Aunt Susan, with an odd look. “No, no, my good friend, you are not 
quite such a fool as that. What you did come for was to get some one 
to back up your faint resolution. Don’t interrupt me. I believe you 
love the girl, and you can’t help your temperament, I suppose; but I 
know that, if I had chosen, I could have got you to leave this house this 
morning without breathing another word to her about marriage.” 

“ Upon my word, this is going rather too far!” exclaimed Barrington, 
starting to his feet, and showing signs of losing his temper at last. “ You 


. have no right to assume that I should behave like a blackguard under any 


circumstances. I am not one of those people who act upon first impulses, 
and I daresay I often change my mind; but when once I have pledged 
myself, I do not go back from my word. I should never have asked 
Mademoiselle de Mersac to marry me if I had had any thought of back- 
ing out of it afterwards; and now, whether I am accepted or refused, I 
shall always remain true to her.” 

“ Well, well,” sighed Miss Barrington, “I hope so, I’m sure. I hope 
I haven’t been making an old fool of myself—but one never knows. If 
you don’t go upstairs now, you will hardly have time to get through 
what you have to say before the luncheon-bell rings. Please go, and 
leave me in peace ; I want to read my paper.” 

But Barrington would not go yet. His aunt had not been far wrong 
in her assertion that his visit to her had been prompted rather by a crav- 
ing for moral support than for any want of actual help or advice. He 
wished to be assured that this contemplated marriage would not be 
looked upon as an act of folly by the world. He wanted to be patted on 
the back—to be contradicted a little—to have the opportunity of demon- 
strating that he knew what he was about, and that he loved not only 
well, but wisely. And Miss Barrington let him have his say, laying 
down her newspaper again, and hearing him out with great patience to 
the end. ‘ 

“What an extraordinary character yours is, Harry!” she exclaimed, 
at length. ‘“Idon’t suppose there is another man in the world who 
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would have spent half-an-hour in haranguing an old woman about his 
undying love, while the object of it was in another room close by, alone, 
and waiting for him.” 

Barrington laughed. He was quite himself again by this time, and 
wondered how he could have felt so uneasy in spirit as he had done 
earlier in the morning. 

“T am going up to the drawing-room now,” he said. “I suppose I 
shall see you again by-and-by.” 

He opened the door as he spoke, but did not pass through it; for, 
while he had been talking, yet another visitor had been demanding 
a private interview with Miss arrest te and was at this moment 
announced by the butler. 

“Mr. Ashley.” It was more than Miss Barrington’s patience could 
stand. 

“This was wanting 1” she ejaculated audibly. Then she got up, and 
said, in a resolute voice— 

“ How are you, Mr. Ashley? Now, please, before you open your 
statement, permit me-to say distinctly and finally that I decline to be 
badgered in my own den. All the morning through, one person after 
another has been taking my room by storm, and trying, in every con- 
ceivable way, to put me into a rage. Up to this moment I have borne 
with it all; but to everything there must be an end; and I have never 
set myself up asa rival to Job. I suppose you know that your wife has 
been here already?” 

“T haven’t seen my wife,” answered Mr. Ashley. “TI have only just 
arrived from Holmhurst.” 

And then Miss Barrington perceived that something had gone wrong. 
Mr. Ashley’s naturally loud voice was lowered almost to a whisper ; his 
placid countenance wore an expression of deep solemnity and concern, and 
his forehead was wrinkled into a portentous frown. 

“T don’t know what you are talking about,” he said. “TI want to 
see Jane ; I have some bad news for her. Her brother is dying, I am 
afraid.” 

“ Good God!” exclaimed Barrington, “ you don’t mean that.” 

“Yes; a telegram came for her this morning,” replied Mr. Ashley, 
feeling in his pocket for the paper. I guessed what it might be, and I 
thought it better to open it than to send it on by post. Here it is, if you 
like to read it. I wish one of you would break it to the poor girl, I’m 
such a bad hand at anything of that sort.” 

Barrington took the telegram, which was from Saint-Luc, and was 
dated from an hotel in Geneva. “ Please come at once. Léon is very 
ill of fever. There is still hope.” That was all; and the words struck 
Barrington as being needlessly few and curt. He read it aloud, and 
then said: “ Hang the fellow! he might have spent another shilling or 
two in sending some details.” 

“ Nonsense,” returned Miss Barrington ; “one can’t break things 
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gently by telegram. Go and tell her, Harry, as quickly as you can, and 
I will look up the trains.” 

“ Hadn’t you better do it?” suggested Barrington, who had a horror 
of painful scenes. ‘“ A woman understands better 

“Very well. Give me the telegram then. And be so good as to 
ring the bell, and say that I shall want my maid to pack up my things 
and be ready to start on a journey to-night. I can’t let Jeanne go alone. 
You will find a Foreign Bradshaw somewhere. Just make out the 
quickest route to Geneva, will you, while I am upstairs.” 

Barrington obeyed his aunt’s instructions mechanically. He rang 
the bell, and gave the necessary orders to the butler; he got out Brad- 
shaw, and a slip of paper, and jotted down the hours of arrival and de- 
parture of the express trains; he listened to the mournful comments and 
surmises of Mr. Ashley, and by degrees came to a sense of the calamity 
that had happened, and of what some of its probable consequences would 
be. He was very sorry for Jeanne, very sorry for Léon, whom he had 
always liked, and he was also exceedingly sorry for himself. If only he 
had gone up to the drawing-room ten minutes earlier, instead of remain- 
ing to talk sentiment to an unsympathetic listener, how different would 
have been his position with regard to Jeanne at that moment! Had 
his offer been accepted, he, too, might have gone to Switzerland with 
her ; but now he felt that if he were allowed to bid her farewell, it 
would be as much as he could expect of her in this time of her sorrow, 
and certainly there could be no possibility of his carrying out the purpose 
which had brought him to Bedford Square that morning. It was very 
bad luck, he could not help thinking. His heart sank at the idea of 
parting from Jeanne. He dreaded the long separation that might be in 
store for them ; he dreaded the effect that the loss of her brother might 
have upon her mind; most of all, he dreaded her return to the com- 
panionship of Sajat-Eeab, 

“Nothing more miserably unfortunate could sient have hap- 
pened!” he ejaculated aloud, forgetful of the presence of Mr. Ashley, 
who, however, did not seem to consider the expression too strong 
@ one. 

“Yes, yes,” he agreed, wagging his head dolefully—* terrible thing 
—terrible! Poor young fellow! To go through the whole campaign 
without a scratch, and then get bowled over by fever at the last minute 
—it does seem hard lines! He was with Bourbaki’s army, you know, 
and, of course, crossed the Swiss frontier the other day, with the rest of 
them. They seemed to have died like flies, those unlucky beggars !— 
more from cold than disease though, I fancy. Poor Jane will be dread- 
fully cut up about this. Very kind of your aunt to propose to take her 
to Geneva—most kind, I must say. I had been thinking I ought to go 
myself ; but there wouldn’t be much use in adding another person to the 
party now, would there?” 

“None whatever, I should say, I would offer to go—to look after 
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my aunt, you know—only I feel convinced that she would not hear of 
it. There is no difficulty about the journey, and I think when people 
are in trouble, it is kindest to leave them to themselves as much as 
possible.” : 

Whether this were meant as a gentle hint to Mr. Ashley or not, that 
excellent gentleman accepted it as such. He got up, took his hat, stick, 
and gloves, and said, with a certain air of relief— 

“ Yes, to be sure—yes, you are right there, Barrington, I think. I 
don’t see that I can do any good by staying here, and I may very likely 
be in the way. Will you bid your aunt good-bye for me, and thank her 
very much for her kindness? And, if you get a chance, you might just 
say a kind word or two to Jane; I shouldn’t like her to think I had 
forgotten her. Well, good morning to you, Barrington. See you again 
soon, I daresay.” 

And so presently the street-door was shut behind Mr. Ashley. 

After a time, Miss Barrington came down, looking very serious and 
subdued. ; 

“ Jeanne takes it with wonderful courage,” she said. “ She has gone 
to pack up, and she talks cheerfully, and says she is certain her brother 
will recover ; but she is looking like death herself, poor child, all the time. 
We start to-night, of course. At what time does the train go? Half- 
past eight !—very well. I think, perhaps, you had better go away now, 
Harry. You might meet us at the station and see us off, if you like.” 

“T wish I could go with you!” 

“Yes, but I am afraid that would hardly do. I will telegraph to you 
as soon as we arrive, and will write all particulars by the first post.” 

With this promise Barrington was fain to be content. He went 


‘ away very sorrowfully, and spent the rest of the day alone in his rooms, 


dining early, so as to be at the station before the travellers. Amid the 
hurry and confusion of taking tickets and registering luggage, he saw 
them only for a few moments, and could but find time to whisper a word - 
or two of sympathy and encouragement to Jeanne. He had intended to 
beg her to write to him; but at the last moment he felt reluctant to 
obtrude himself upon her, and only said, with a sigh, “I wonder how 
long it will be before I hear of you again ?” 

“ Miss Barrington will be sure to let you know as soon as we reach 
our journey’s end,” answered Jeanne. 

Her voice was as clear as usual; and when she gave her ungloved 
hand to Barrington, just before the train started, he noticed that it was 
quite steady and cool. Knowing her as well as he did by that time, he 
did not misjudge her on account of her outward serenity; but he would 
certainly have been better pleased if she had given him to understand, 
were it ever so faintly, that it gave her some pain to leave him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
By Tue Lake or GENEVA. 


JEANNE and Miss Barrington, arriving at the Geneva railway-station 
weary and dispirited, after an unbroken journey from London, were 
rather alarmed when a servant from the Hotel de l’Ecu, having informed 
himself of their identity, took off his cap, and produced a note addressed 
to Mademoiselle de Mersac. It was so far more likely, they felt, to 
bring them bad news than good. But Jeanne, tearing open the envelope 
with cold hands, found to her relief that it only contained a line or two 
from Saint-Luc, apologising for his inability to meet her at the station. 
Until her arrival, he said, he did not like to leave his charge, who, how- 
ever, was no worse—if anything a shade better—than when he had sent 
off his telegram. 

“So far, so good!” cried Miss Barrington, reviving a little when this 
intelligence was read out to her. ‘ Now, don’t let us hurry off at once, 
but wait for our luggage, and have baths and breakfast before we attempt 
to do anything more. If you are going to help in nursing your brother, 
you must not begin by being tired out.” 

But Jeanne’s patience was hardly equal to the following of this 
sound advice. She did, perforce, remain at the station till her luggage 
was delivered to her; but as soon as she reached the hotel, she left Miss 
Barrington to order what she pleased in the way of rooms and food, and, 
begging one of the waiters to show her her brother's room, followed him 
upstairs. 

The man knocked gently at the door of a bedroom on the first floor, 
and immediately Saint-Luc came out ; and, taking Jeanne by the hand, 
led her into a small adjoining sitting-room. 

“Léon is certainly a little better,’ said he. “ The doctor is more 
hopeful about him to-day than ho was yesterday, and if he begins to 
mend now all may yet be well. I trust I did not do wrong in tele- 
graphing for you.” 

“ Wrong! no, indeed! If you had not telegraphed I should never 
have forgiven—I mean it was very kind of you todo so, Now I must 
see him.” 

“One moment, mademoiselle. I thought you ought to be at hand, 
in case things came to the worst; but, unless you insist upon it, it would 
perhaps be better for you not to go into your brother’sroom. You have 
not yet heard what his illness is.” 

“You told me it was fever. But it does not in the least signify, I 
have no fear of infection.” 

“Tt is scarlet fever.” 

“ Nothing worse than that!” exclaimed Jeanne, much relieved. 

“That may be bad enough sometimes. And it is very infectious,” 
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“ Not until the patient is recovering, I believe. But I should cer- 
tainly claim the right to nurse him, whatever might be his disease.” 

“T expected as much; only it was my duty to warn you. Made- 
moiselle, you must not be too much shocked when you see poor Léon. 
He has been very ill, and is greatly altered—not by the fever alone. 
He would not have succumbed to it so easily as he has done if he had 
not been thoroughly shaken and weakened by the last weeks of the 
war.” 

Jeanne glanced at Saint-Luc, and noticed that he too was much 
changed. He was as thin as a greyhound ; there was a plentiful sprink- 
ling of grey in his black hair and moustache; his cheeks were hollow, 
his face tanned, weather-beaten, and scored with deep lines ; and in his 
eyes, which seemed to have doubled in size, there was a weary patient 
look which Jeanne had never seen there before. 

“You are not well yourself, monsieur,” she said gently. 

“ There is nothing the matter with me ; I am by no means as ill as I 
look. But one does not go through such a march as that last one of 
ours without bearing some traces of it afterwards. It has killed many 
of us, and turned many more into old men. And I personally have had 
a great deal of trouble and unhappiness lately ; my poor regiment all 
but annihilated—half my friends killed, or dead of fatigue and exposure 
—disaster following disaster—our miserable retreat into Switzerland— 
and, to crown all, this illness of Léon’s. That is the worst thing that 
has happened to me yet. All through our misfortunes my one consola- 
tion has been that he was still well and unhurt, and my one hope was 
that I should be able to restore him to you safe and sound at the end of 
the war. But it was not to be.” 

There was an odd, pathetic break in the man’s voice which both 
touched and surprised Jeanne,and made her involuntarily draw nearer to 
him. “ Dear M. de Saint-Luc,” she said, “I know you have been all 
that is good and kind to Léon, and I never can thank you enough forall 
that you have done for him ; but neither you nor any one else could have 
kept him from catching a fever.” 

“No. All we can do now is to pray for him.” 

“You do sometimes pray, then, now ?” 

“ Ma foi, yes,” answered Saint-Luc, with a faint smile. “I have 
looked on at so many horrors and so much suffering of late, that I have 
come to see that there must be another life after this. They tell me that 
that is not a logical conclusion ; butif it be a true one, I can afford to 
do without the logic. You told me once that you would pray for me; 
and sometimes I have fancied that your prayers were bearing some fruit. 
But I must not talk of myself any more. I will take you at once to see 
Léon ; but you must eat and rest before you can possibly be fit to begin 
nursing him.” 

And without further preface, Saint-Luc led the way into the small 
rooin where poor Léon lay, wasted to a shadow of his former self by 
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privation and illness, and muttering incoherently as he tossed to and fro 
in the delirium of the fever. 

By the bedside was seated a white-capped Sister of Charity, whom 
Jeanne could not, at first, help regarding with a slight twinge of jealousy, 
but to whose presence she became quite reconciled when Saint-Luc spoke 
of her in terms of the deepest gratitude. 

“ But for the good Sister there,” said he, “ I donot know whether we 
should have kept our patient alive till now. You and I, mademoiselle, 
are willing to do our best; but neither of us, I suppose, knows much 
more of the art of nursing the sick than we do of the study of medicine, 
and if we were left to ourselves we should be making mistakes every hour.” 

Jeanne saw that her first impulse, which had been to dispense with 
this stranger's services, and to undertake the whole care of her brother 
herself, had been guessed ; and saw also that it had been a foolish one. 
Before twenty-four hours were over, she had fully recognised her own 
lack of skill, and was thankful enough to have an experienced person at 
hand to give her directions. 

For many days Léon hovered between life and death. Long after 
the fever had left him, the doctors shook their heads over his case, and 
would not say that they considered him out of danger; and though 
Jeanne exhausted herself in efforts to get a plain answer out of these 
grave gentlemen, it is needless to say that she did not succeed. The 
young man’s whole system had received a shock, it appeared; and there 
were complications—not necessarily dangerous ones—still such as must 
give cause for some anxiety—&c., &c. But in the end the complications 
disappeared, or were conquered ; and then it remained only to get up the 
invalid’s strength. 

And so, in the early spring days, when the buds of the chestnut-trees 
were beginning to show tufts of green, and the snow was melting off the 
lower mountains, and shadows of detached clouds sailed over the ruffled 
blue surface of the lake, a party of four persons was to be seen, nearly 
every day, getting into the carriage which was waiting for them at the 
door of the Hotel de l’Ecu. First, a tall, emaciated young man would 
be assisted down the steps and into the carriage by his three companions, 
who then proceeded to skirmish round him, placing pillows under his 
head, covering him up to the nose with rugs, and carrying out their 
several plans for his comfort without any regard whatever to the feeble 
protestations which he apparently raised from time to time. Having 
arranged matters to their satisfaction, two ladies, an elderly and a young 
one, would take their places respectively beside and opposite to the inva- 
lid ; while the fourth person, a bronzed, grizzle-headed gentleman, would 
scramble up on to the box. Then the heavy vehicle would move away 
at a slow jog-trot, followed by the eyes of the neighbours, who had soon 
grown to know the strangers well by sight, and to feel a sympathetic 
interest in their doings. 

The driver had very little trouble, at first, with these quiet, accom- 
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modating people, who allowed themselves to be guided entirely by his 
wishes with regard to the question of destination, and were driven out, 
day after day, along the most level roads, without raising any protest 
against the monotony of their routes. But as the weather grew warmer, 
and the sick gentleman stronger, they became restive, and insisted upon 
being taken to higher ground—to the slopes of the Grand Saléve, or to 
the hills on the northern side of the lake, whence they could get a peep 
of the chain of Mont Blanc; and if, in the course of their drive, they 
espied a likely spot in one of the sunny meadows that lay on either side 
of the way, they would not unfrequently call a halt, and carrying off the 
rugs and carriage-cushions, would improvise out of their materials a 
couch for their charge, would group themselves around him, and so linger 
on by the hour together, quite forgetful of the patient coachman and 
horses who were awaiting their good pleasure by the roadside. 

At such times as these Miss Barrington ‘commonly rose, after a few 
minutes, leaving Léon enthroned between Saint-Luc and Jeanne, and 
wandered away by herself. Poor Miss Barrington had been growing 
more and more uneasy in her mind ever since the first days of her sojourn 
in Geneva. She began to wish most heartily that she had not interfered 
with the course of Jeanne’s destiny, and to dread the consequences of her 
rashness. She consoled herself a little by thinking that, when all was 
said and done, Jeanne was in love with Barrington, and not with Saint- 
Luc. “But, dear me!” she would often sigh, when she was thinking 
matters over in the seclusion of her own room, “how is it possible that 
she can have made such a mistake! WHarry is a very good fellow in 
his way ; but he is no more to be compared with this M. de Saint-Luc 
than a dickey-bird is with an eagle. And the worst of it is that the 


man simply adores her—it is easy to see that. Harry will never adore 


anybody. He will break Jeanne’s heart, I daresay, before he has 
done with her; and, in the meantime, she will have broken the heart of 
the other lover. A pretty mess we have made of it all between us!” 
Saint-Luc had achieved a facile conquest of Miss Barrington. His 
handsome face and his subdued, grave manners made the more impression 
upon her because her nephew’s description of the Vicomte had led her to 
fancy him a very different person. She had expected to meet a smirking, 
gesticulating little Frenchman, with a waxed moustache, who would be 
always laying his hand on his heart, and ogling and flirting, and get- 
ting in everybody’s way; and the actual man was so very unlike this 
imaginary presentment of him, that she would have been predisposed in 
his favour, even if his devotion to Jeanne, his watchful care of Léon, and 
his courtesy towards herself had‘not quite won her heart. Encountering 
one another constantly by Léon’s bedside, and discussing his chances of 
recovery together, at other times, more freely than they could-do when 
Jeanne was present, these two became fast friends. Saint-Luc’s English 
vocabulary was somewhat limited, and not adapted for indiscriminate 
use—being composed chiefly of pithy expressions learnt from Anglo- 
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Parisian grooms and jockeys in days gone by—but Miss Barrington 
brushed up her French, and, before long, she and Saint-Luc were upon a 
footing of perfect mutual comprehension and esteem. And now Miss 
Barrington’s conscience troubled her sorely in that she was playing a 
traitor’s part towards this kind and unsuspecting gentleman ; for almost 
every post brought her letters from Harry, asking endless questions about 
Saint-Luc and his relations towards Jeanne—questions which she had 
promised to answer, and did answer—feeling, all the time, that she was 
no better than a spy ina friendly camp. And so, as the days went on, 
she became more and more taciturn, and would often, as has been said, 
wander away from the three younger people, by whom her absence was 
scarcely noticed. 

Nor was Miss Barrington the only firm friend whom Saint-Luc 
earned for himself during the long weeks of Léon’s illness and convales- 
cence. If Jeanne’s heart had been hard enough to hold out against the 
spectacle of this stalwart soldier converted into a sick-nurse, and watch- 
ing unweariedly, night and day, in her brother’s room—if she could have 
withstood his gentleness, his thought for others, and his determination 
neither to give up hope himself, nor to let those about him do so, her 
obduracy must have been vanquished when Léon grew strong enough to 
relate some of his war experiences, and to talk about his dear colonel, of 
whose courage, and modesty, and kindness he was never tired of giving 
instances. The young fellow was in a very weak state, and he could not 
so much as mention Saint-Luc’s name without the tears rising into his 
eyes. Jeanne’s last lingering remnant of prejudice against her fiancé 
died away as she listened. To her he was no longer the same person 
' who had sickened her very soul with flattery, and whom she had almost 
insulted, by way of return, in old Algerian days, That Saint-Luc—that 
card-playing, lady-killing, unmanly Parisian—was dead—or rather, had 
never existed ; and here, in his place, was a brave soldier, a perfect, gen- 
tleman, a delightful companion, of whose friendship any one might be 
proud. 

And certainly it was true that the war had in many respects changed 
Saint-Luc for the better. Some superficial foppishness, a certain half- 
veiled insolence of manner, had been purged from him by the terrible 
realities amidst which he had lived for six months. He was more sure 
of himself and less sensitive than of yore. But what set him at his 
ease more than anything else was his speedy discovery that he need no 
longer fear mistrust or misjudgment from Jeanne. Meeting daily in 
Léon’s bedroom, comparing notes as to his treatment, discussing plans 
for his removal from Geneva, and talking over the various phases of the 
crisis he had just passed through, he and she drew imperceptibly nearer 
to one another, and reached at last a degree of intimacy from which 
neither of them could have retreated, even if so minded. But neither in 
the sick-room, nor in the course of any of the drives and walks which 
they took together by the shores of the lake, was any reference made to 
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the engagement which still bound them both. That question appeared 
to be, by common consent, left in abeyance. Léon was the connecting 
link between them ; and it was upon Léon almost exclusively that their 
conversations turned. : 

But of course this sort of life could not go on indefinitely. It was 
but an entr’acte, at the close of which the personages with whom we are 
concerned knew that they must resume their several parts in the drama 
of life; and if two of them were in no great hurry to make a fresh start, 
the remaining couple were less patiently disposed. Miss Barrington was 
feverishly anxious to get the distressing scenes which she foresaw over 
and done with ; and Léon, who was heartily sick of Geneva, and some- 
what overrated his returning strength, importuned the doctor every day 
tosanction his departure for Algiers. To this, however, the doctor would 
not consent. The journey was too long and fatiguing a one, he said, to 
be attempted with safety yet awhile; but he agreed that his patient 
required some change of air and scene, and suggested Montreux, at the 
other end of the lake, as being, from its sheltered position, better suited 
to an invalid than Geneva; and Léon was rather taken with the idea. 
Anything to get away from that’ hateful town, and from the room in 
which he had passed so many dismal hours, he said. 

To Montreux the whole party accordingly shifted their quarters one 
mild, sunny March day ; and with the change, the young Marquis began 
to recover health so rapidly that it was evident that he would not be 
persuaded to loiter much longer in idleness under the shadow of the 
rocks and crags which tower above this part of the smiling Lac Léman. 
He began to talk, too, in a vague way, about plans for the future, and to 
turn his eyes upon Saint-Luc in a questioning manrer embarrassing alike 
to that gentleman and to others. 

Whether it were owing to this unpleasant behaviour on the part of 
Léon, or to other not very recondite causes, certain it is that a distinct 
gloom and disquietude damped the gaiety of the quartet after their 
flitting. Jeanne, in particular, lost her spirits and her appetite, and, at 
such times as her brother did not require her attendance, either shut her- 
self up in her own room or set off on long rambles, in which Saint-Luc 
had too much tact to offer to bear her company. 

It was on the tenth day of her stay at Montreux that she wandered 
up the hillside, towards the hour of sunset, to that ugly, but finely- 
situated Protestant church which is known to thousands of Englishmen 
and women. It was a beautiful, warm, still evening. The sun was 
sinking in a blaze of fiery and golden clouds behind the low purple -rim 
of the Jura mountains; the snows of the Dent du Midi, and of the 
higher peaks on the Savoy side of the lake, were flushed with rosy light ; 
the motionless sheet of water which bathed their base, and the villages 
reflected in its glassy surface, seemed not less serenely lifeless than they ; 
and Jeanne, leaning over the stone parapet of the churchyard, and look- 
ing down upon the peaceful picture beneath her, remembered how, on 
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just such an evening as this, she had stood with Barrington on the ram- 
parts at Fort Napoléon, and had seen, to her dismay, M.de Saint-Luc 
gallop past on his tired horse, and vanish into the twilight shades. The 
scene came back to her so vividly, and Saint-Luc’s image was so present 
to her mind, that she was scarcely startled when the man himself came 
suddenly into view, and slowly approaching her, sat down on the wall by 
her side. She was not startled ; but her heart beat a little more quickly, 
for she felt intuitively that he had not followed her for nothing, and 
that the interview which she had been dreading for some days past was 
now about to begin. 

“Ts it not a lovely evening?” she said, without turning round. 

“Yes. Léon wanted to come out with me, but I would not let 
him. Sunsetis always a dangerous time, and he must beware of chills.” 

“He is much stronger, though, this last week ; don’t you think so ?” 

“So much stronger, mademoiselle,” answered Saint-Luc, smiling, 
“that Montreux has very nearly seen the last of him, I suspect. He is 
home-sick, and he is beginning to feel the want of some occupation again 
—and no wonder. Man is born to labour, and is never quite hopelessly 
unhappy except when he is idle. That is one of the things I have learnt 
in the last few months. I, who am fitted for nothing but soldiering, 
mean to devote the remainder of my days to that trade—supposing, that 
is to say, that I can induce our future rulers to give me some rank in 
the army. At present I hardly know what I am—a colonel without a 
regiment, or a sword, or a uniform. Whether the coming Government 
will confirm M. Gambetta’s officers in their grades is an open question. 
We shall cut a queer figure, some of us, if we are so far distinguished ; 
but I, for one, intend to urge my claims, such as they are; and in these 
cases it is half the battle to be upon the spot. So I start for Versailles 
to-morrow morning ; and it was to bid you good-bye, mademoiselle, that 
I followed on your track this evening—which must be my excuse for 
having intruded upon you.” 

This was not at all what Jeanne had expected. She was troubled 
and taken by surprise, and did not in the least know how much might 
be intended to be implied in Saint-Luc’s “ Good-bye.” 

“To-morrow ?” she exclaimed ; “that is very short notice. Why 
did you not say anything about your plans before? Why must you leave 
us 80 soon ?” 

“ Because you do not want me any longer,” replied Saint-Luc, gently. 
“ Léon is in a fair way towards complete recovery, and will soon be able 
to take charge of you, instead of being taken charge of. Those who, asI 
do, hope to be missed a little should be careful not to outstay their wel- 
come. Moreover, unless I return to France at once, I shall have very 
little chance of getting what I want out of those gentlemen at the War 
Office.” 

“And when,” asked Jeanne, looking straight before her, “may we 


expect to see you again?” 
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“ Ah! who knows?” 

Then there was a brief interval of silence, during which Saint-Luc 
more than once opened his lips, as if about to speak, and then appeared to 
think better of it. At last he began :— 

“ Mademoiselle, there is one thing that must be said before we part. 
I thought, at first, that I would go away without alluding to the subject, 
and would leave Léon to explain everything to you; but now I feel that 
I would rather tell you what there is to be told myself. You understand, 
of course, that what I am speaking of is the project of a marriage 
between us which once existed, but which I, for my part, renounced all 
idea of some months back. It was then that I discovered, quite acci- 
dentally, what had been your motive for consenting to marry me—a 
motive, mademoiselle, most worthy of you, and one of which I have no 
right to complain, but which, I am happy to tell you, need no longer influ- 
enceyou. I must have been very dense not to have understood from the 
beginning how matters were, for I remember that almost the first thing 
you did, when we were left alone together, that hot afternoon at El-Biar 
—do you recollect !—was to say something about Léon’s so-called debt to 
me ; but I suppose the truth is that I was too anxious tosecure what I 
longed for, upon any terms, to look closely into the way in which it 
might come to me. I knew that I was nothing to you; but I had 
always an absurd hope that I should make you love me in the end, and 
that, somehow or other, things would come right as soon as we were 
married.” 

Saint-Luc paused ; and Jeanne said, in a low voice, “I have behaved 


‘very badly to you, but it was to save Léon. And I did not know then 


how good you were. I thought—but it does not matter what I thought. 


. Iam ashamed of it now—I am ashamed of myself altogether.” 


“ Dear mademoiselle, you have no reason to be so. You told me the 
truth quite plainly, only I was too dull to understand what you meant ; 
and if excuses are to be made by one of us to the other, it is assuredly 
not from you that they should come. I have done mischief enough 
already by my selfishness and stupidity ; but happily it is not irrepar- 
able; and you willsoon forget the months of misery that you have had 
to undergo through my fault—soon forget them, I have no doubt.” 

Saint-Luc broke off, with a half-stifled sigh, and tossed a few pebbles 
over the parapet, while Jeanne sat silently watching him. After a time, 
he resumed :— 

“Tt was one night last November that I found out the truth. ‘We 
had been in the saddle all day, moving hither and thither on the cut- 
skirts of the forest of Marchenoir, in obedience to the orders that were 
sent us from time to time, and hearing the cannon always in the dis- 
tance, but knowing nothing of what was going on, or whether our side 
was beaten or victorious. When the darkness came on, we had to 
bivouack as best we could, without shelter or fires—for the Prussians 
might have been all round us for anything we could tell—and as it was 
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bitterly cold, and a few flakes of snow were falling, neither Léon nor I 
attempted to go to sleep. We sat up and tried to keep ourselves warm, 
and talked about a great many things and people—about you, among the 
rest. I suppose we were both ina desponding mood, as half-frozen and 
half-starved men very generally are; and I remember that I spoke more 
openly than usual of the unhappiness and hopelessness of my life, and 
said a great deal which I need not repeat; to which Léon rejoined at 
length, that he had more reason to feel wretched than I had, because his 
conscience would let him have no peace when he thought of what he had 
brought upon you. And so, by degrees, it all came out. It was as if 
my eyes had been suddenly opened. Perhaps you may think that, as I 
knew beforehand that you did not care for me, what he said need not 
have startled me so much, and that it came to nearly the same thing 
whether you married me because your friends wished it, or because you 
wanted to relieve your brother of a debt. But there is a difference ; and 
even a very great one, to my mind. All the difference, in fact, between 
a voluntary and a compulsory act on your part. It shocked and dis 
tressed me a great deal more than I can tell you; and I swore to Léon, 
then and there, that I would neither marry you against your will, nor 
accept one single franc of that ridiculous money from him in any shape 
or form. He was a little obstinate about it at first; but when he saw 
that he was hurting me, as well as making me angry by persisting, he 
yielded, and promised me that the subject should never be alluded to 
again between us. In war time, you see, and when a man is carrying his 
life in his hand, he sees more clearly what duty and honour really are 
than he can do under ordinary circumstances, and is less likely to con- 
found them with the affectations which modern society often puts in their 
place. Léon and I were good friends and good comrades—he had 
rescued me from being taken prisoner, and very possibly from being shot, 
only a few days before—we understood one another, and I think we both 
saw that it would be almost laughable that I should ruin either his life 
or yours because I had once done a silly thing, and had made it appear 
as though some preposterous sum were due from him to me.” 

“ But it was not appearance; the money was actually due,” objected 

Jeanne, with her head averted, “and I still feel that he ought to pay 
you.” 
“T don’t think you can quite believe that in your heart, mademoiselle ; 
but, whether or no, the matter is one between him and me, and it is done 
with now for good and all. And so that is the end of my long story. I 
thought perhaps you would like to hear from my own lips that, so far as 
I have the power and right tosay so, you are quite free.” 

Jeanne neither turned her face towards Saint-Luc nor made any reply. 
There are situations in which silence seems the only possible course, and 
she felt that this was one of them. 

“T cannot say anything,” she exclaimed at last, in a sort of despair. 
“What is there to be said? Ever since I have known you, I have had 
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nothing but kindness from you ; and in return, I have given you nothing 
but rudeness and ingratitude. I took you for something quite different 
from what you are, until the other day, when your goodness to Léon 
enlightened me a little. But that is no excuse. I can only entreat you 
to forgive me—if you can.” 

She extended her hand, which Saint-Luc took, but relinquished 
again directly. 

“T wish,” said Jeanne, wistfully, “that you were not going away like 
this. I wish you could come and live close to us at Algiers, and let us 
try to show how grateful we are to you, and always shall be, as long as 
we live.” 

“Tam afraid that plan would hardly succeed,” answered Saint-Luc, 
with a rather forced laugh. “ You would not be able to help tiring of my 
society ; and besides, I do not think you will remain in Algiers all your 
life. I have been talking a good deal with your friend Miss Barrington 
lately, and I have heard from her—something which I was not unpre- 
pared to hear. Dear mademoiselle, he is coming here—he will arrive 
to-morrow ; and that is why I am going away. There are things which 
one may be resigned to, but which one cannot bear to watch. After a 
few years we may meet again, I hope; just at first it would be too 
miserable. I always liked him, though he was my rival, and was not 
very amiable to me; and I think he will make you happy. But no one 
can ever love you more than I do.” 

Jeanne did not attempt to dispute or ignore the implication. 

“T am very sorry for you,” she said simply. “It is no use to say 
that I am not worth loving, because one does not love people for what 
they are worth, but only because one cannot help it. I wish with all 
my heart that I could love you, for I think you are the best man I ever 
knew; but I cannot—it is not in my power. All I can give you is 
friendship ; and that you do not care for.” 

“Indeed I do. I value your friendship more than anything in the 
world, and you will always be in my thoughts in the future, just as you 
have been in the past. Only, although we are friends, we must remain 
apart—at any rate for a long time to come. When we do meet again, 
all this pain and disappointment will be an old story, and most likely 
you will think I have forgotten it. . In any case, we will never refer to 
it again. I shall hear of you often through Léon, who has promised to 
write to me, and I hope he will never have to tell me anything but the 
best of news of you, and all who are dear to you.” 

Saint-Luc was certainly behaving very generously ; and during the 
remaining half-hour that Jeanne spent with him in the churchyard, she 
did what she could to show him how deeply she felt his generosity. But 
it is not easy to receive coals of fire without wincing ; and when Jeanne 
went to bed that night, and mentally passed in review the events of the 
evening, she felt that she had been awkward and ungracious, and had left 
many things unsaid which she would never be able to say now. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
In WHICH ALL JEANNE’S TROUBLES ARE DISPERSED. 


THE next morning a rather dull and melancholy little party sat down to 
the breakfast-table. Saint-Luc had started very early, and was already 
many miles on his way towards France. The side of the table where he 
had been wont to sit was vacant; his chair was pushed back against the 
wall; the French newspaper from which he had been accustomed to read 
extracts aloud, at this hour of the day, lay unopened on a sofa. There 
was a mute reproach in these signs that one of the four persons who had 
lived together for so many weeks in harmony had dropped out of the 
small circle; and the three who remained exchanged sad and guilty looks 
while they ate their breakfast, for they felt that they had not only lost 
their friend, but had driven him away from among them. Miss Barring- 
ton, who, perhaps, thought she had more cause for remorse than the other 
two, slipped out of the room at the first opportunity, and as soon as she 
was gone, Léon relieved his feelings by an outburst of lamentation. 

“Poor Saint-Luc !—my poor, dear colonel! How shall I ever manage 
to get on without him! I shall never have such another friend—never, 
so long as I live. So generous, so good-humoured, so ready to give the 
coat off his back to anybody who had none! Ah, my dear Jeanne, he 
was a man among ten thousand, though you never knew it—you could 
not very well know it, having scarcely met him except ir drawing-rooms. 
And now he has gone, and perhaps we shall never see him again. When 
I think of all that he has done for me, and that this is his reeompense— 
to be turned out of the house, so to speak——” 

“Don’t talk like that, Léon—pray don’t,” interrupted Jeanne. 
“You break my heart.” 

“Tam not blaming you, it is no fault of yours, only I cannot help 
wishing it could have been otherwise. I have been hoping for such a 
long time that, when you saw him again, and heard how he had insisted 
upon giving up that claim he had against me rather than that you should 
be in any way bound to him—TI have been hoping that you would see 
what he is worth, and reward him as he deserves to be rewarded. If you 
were never to fall in love with anybody—and I thought you never would 
—it seemed as if you could not have chosen a better husband than Saint- 
Lue, who worships you. But there was no help for it, I suppose. Mr. 
Barrington is a very charming person, and I shall be delighted to renew 
my acquaintance with him—only he is not my dear colonel ; and when 
one man takes another’s place in a party of four, it is impossible to avoid 
drawing comparisons between them.” 

“T am sorry that you are disappointed, Léon.” 

“Oh, my disappointment is nothing ; it is of his that I am thinking. 
Well, it is useless to say any more about it, Women are queer crea- 
tures.” 
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And so Léon picked up his stick and his straw hat, and left the room 
with a slow, dejected gait. He might have spared a little more sympathy 
for the sister who had done and suffered so much for him; but Jeanne 
did not resent his petulance, knowing that convalescents are prover- 
bially short-tempered, and thinking, besides, that he had some excuse for 
feeling chagrined at the failure of his hopes. 

After he had left her she sat for a long time beside the open window, 
thinking over all that had come and gone, and marvelling at the easy, 
natural manner in which her troubles had been dispersed. It seemed, as 
Saint-Luc had said, almost laughable that either she or Léon should have 
contemplated turning one or other of their lives into a tragedy because 
of a mere error in judgment, and she was no longer too proud to accept 
the gift—if gift it could be called—which he had made to her brother. 
A few months ago she would have shrunk back in horror from the idea 
of allowing any debt incurred by one of the family—however absurd a 
one—to be cancelled by the free forgiveness of the creditor ; but she was 
changed, in more ways than one, from what she had been a few months 
ago. Then, for instance, she would have been overjoyed beyond all 
power of expression if by any means she could have been set free of her 
engagement to Saint-Luc; whereas now she was not overjoyed at all— 
only remorseful, almost regpettel, and more than half-ashamed of the 
thrill of delight with which she had heard that Barrington was on his 
way to Switzerland. She was not one of those who can manage to be 
happy at the cost of suffering to others ; and at this moment her thoughts 
were less with the man whom she loved than with the man who loved 
her, and whom she had been forced to sendempty away. She was a little 
surprised at herself for feeling so dispirited now that her wildest dreams 


-of happiness were, to all seeming, about to be realised; “but perhaps,” 


thought she, “it is because I am so tired, and my head aches so, that I 
feel more as though misfortune than joy were coming to me.” 

Ere long Miss Barrington re-appeared, and sat down beside her, eye- 
ing her the while in a curious, half-guilty manner. 

“T suppose you know that Harry will be here this afternoon?” she 
said. 

“Yes, M. de Saint-Luc told me he was coming.” 

“You don’t look as if you thought it particularly good news. If the 
perversity of human nature puts things askew again, at the last moment, 
after all the trouble I have taken to set them straight, I shall be much 
more than disgusted. I do hope and trust you are not beginning to 
repent.” 

“To repent? Of what?” asked Jeanne, turning her grave eyes upon 
ner questioner. 

“ Why, of having sent M. de Saint-Luc about his business, of course. 
Surely we needn’t beat about the bush—you and I. We both know that 
M. de Saint-Luc is no more going to Versailles decause he is anxious 
about his epaulettes than Harry is coming here for the pleasure of seeing 
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me; and I should take it as a great favour if you would relieve my mind 
of doubt as to what the end of it all is to be. I daresay you don’t like 
talking about it, but there is nobody here but ourselves. Do just tell 
me that it is all right, and I will pledge myself not to ask you any more 
questions.” 

Jeanne laughed slightly. “I suppose it is what you call ‘all right,’” 
she answered. 

“Thank Heaven for that!” ejaculated Miss Barrington, with fervour. 
“ At least, then, I have not made any mistake about facts whatever I 
may have done as to persons. I daresay you may remember my recom- 
mending you once—like the egregious old idiot that I am—to throw over 
your French admirer, whom I had not even seen at that time. If I had 
known a little more about him, I should have advised you in quite ano- 
ther sense, you may be sure! Not that my advice would have made 
much difference one way or the other, I suppose, and, for Harry’s sake, 
I am glad you have chosen as you have done; still I do feel sorry for the 
other. How could you have the heart to let him go?, I should not have 
done so in your place, But then I should have fallen over head and ears 
in love with him from the first. What made you take a fancy to Harry 
when you might have had this splendid fellow at your feet for the rest of 
your life?” 

“ Miss Barrington, you said you would not ask me any more questions.” 

“Did I? Well, I don’t suppose you could answer such questions as 
my last one if you wished. And, after all, there is good in Harry— 
there must be, or he would not be so universally popular as he is. 
Even poor, M. de Saint-Luc, who had no reason to speak well of him, 
said a great deal in his praise. And, by the way, do you know it 
was M. de Saint-Luc who suggested that I should send for him? He 
said—and I quite agreed with him—that delay would save no one any 
suffering, and would keep two people out of a part of their share of 
earthly happiness ; so I telegraphed to Harry that same day.” 

“Oh, why did you do that?” exclaimed Jeanne, in a tone of great 
pain and annoyance. “I wish you had not! He would have come of 
his own accord in time if he had wished it; and now he will think—he 
will think——” 

“Why, Jeanne,” ejaculated Miss Barrington, in consternation, “you 
are actually crying! My dear girl, all this has been too much for you. 
Do you know that you are as white as a sheet? You are not ill, are you?” 

“No, only my head aches so,” answered Jeanne, drying her eyes. 

“Go up to your own room then, my dear, and lie down and rest till 
I call you. Don’t let us have any more tears. We are all going to be 
merry now, and forget the troubles that are over, and can’t be helped, 
and I don’t want you to meet Harry with a sad face.” 

Jeanne obeyed—not unwillingly. It suited her mood better to be 
left in solitude than to listen to Miss Barrington’s moralising ; and, be- 
sides, she was feeling really tired and unwell, and was glad to stretch 
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herself out upon her bed, and close her eyes and build castles in the air, 
with no one to interrupt her. 

Lying thus in contented idleness, she heard at length the hotel 
omnibus drive up from the station. She heard a good deal of talking 
and laughter below ; she recognised the voices of her brother and Miss 
Barrington, and also a third voice, the sound of which called up the blood 
into her cheeks. And so she rose and stole softly to the window, and 
was rewarded by descrying from thence the top of a brown hat and a 
foreshortened figure, clad in an English homespun suit, which, after a few 
minutes, vanished under the doorway directly beneath her. Then, as 
every movement set her head throbbing, and as the bright light outside 
hurt her eyes, she returned to her bed and declined to stir, even when 
Miss Barrington’s maid came in with a message from her mistress to the 
effect that Mr. ’Enery had arrived, and that she was expected downstairs. 

*T really cannot move,” she said, “my head is so bad. And I am 
not in the least hungry, so that if you would ask somebody to bring me 
a cup of tea and some toast, I would rather not appear at dinner to-night. 
Will you tell Miss Barrington, please, that I shall go down afterwards if 
I feel better?” 

Miss Barrington was much amused at what she was pleased to con- 
sider a small attempt at coquetry on the part of her stately protégée, and 
was very facetious upon the subject during dinner. 

“Come, M. de Mersac,” said she to Léon, as soon as the dessert had 
been put upon the table, “you and I will go into the reading-room and 
have a look at the papers. Jeanne will be down in a few minutes, and 
if there are too many of us in this pokey little salon, we shall exhaust the 
oxygen and make her head worse. I have no doubt that Harry’s bril- 
liant conversation will act as a tonic upon her if she is allowed to enjoy 
it alone.” 

Léon got up at once and held open the door. He could not endure 
Miss Barrington, whose good-humoured brusquerie always set his teeth 
on edge, but he fully agreed with her as to the advisability of their both 
making themselves scarce at this particular juncture. 

“T will bid you good night, Mr. Barrington,” he said, nodding over 
his shoulder as he followed the old lady out of the room. “I am still 
ordered to keep early hours.” 

“Good night, and pleasant dreams to you,” responded Barrington, 
cheerfully. ‘I shan’t be very late myself, I daresay. Of all the back- 
breaking things I know, a journey in a French express train is the worst, 
and I have long arrears of sleep to make up.” 

Our friend Barrington was in the best of spirits. Absence, together 
with sundry jealous misgivings, had fully convinced him that life without 
Jeanne would be simply unendurable ; and knowing, as he did, that the 
last obstacle in the way of his union with her had now been disposed of, 
he was by no means sorry that their first meeting was not to take place 
in the presence of witnesses. 
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He was not kept waiting long. Miss Barrington and Léon had 
barely been gone five minutes when Jeanne appeared at the door—a tall, 
white figure, looking dim and shadowy in the failing light. Barrington 
started up with an exclamation of joy, and presently, by some means or 
other—how it happened he could hardly have said—he was holding 
Jeanne in his arms, and her face was hidden on his shoulder, and the 
supreme moment, which had been deferred so often and so long, had 
come and gone like a flash. 

About half an hour later the lovers were sitting together by the open 
window, holding one another’s hands, as if they feared that something 
might come between them again if either of them let the other go. 

“ My darling,” said Barrington, “ you are not looking at all well. I 
did not believe much in that headache when my aunt spoke of it, but 
now I begin to be afraid it is genuine. Or is it that you have been 
wearing yourself out with nursing?” 

“Oh, no, it is not that!” answered Jeanne. “I think,” she added 
presently, with something between a laugh and a shiver—* you will not 
be very much alarmed, I hope—but I think I am going to have the scarlet 
fever.” 

“Scarlet fever! Good Heavens! You are not speaking seriously, 
are you?’ What makes you think so!—why did you not say anything 
about it before? What are the symptoms of scarlet fever? Sore throat? 
Have you a sore throat?” 

Barrington flew into an absolute panic. He ordered Jeanne off to 
bed, found out the address. of the nearest doctor, and despatched a mes- 
senger in search of him ; summoned his aunt and Léon, put all manner of 
senseless questions to them, and fidgeted from room to room, worrying 
everybody with inquiries and suggestions, and “ making as much fuss as 
a singed bluebottle,” grumbled Miss Barrington, who did not choose to 
meet trouble half-way, and could not be brought to see that there was 
any reason as yet for all this alarm. 

The doctor, however, when he came, was rather inclined to support 
Jeanne’s own idea of the cause of her indisposition. He could not give 
any decided opinion before the next morning, he said; but he was bound 
to warn the young lady’s friends that her symptoms were of a rather dis- 
quieting kind ; and at the expiration of a few hours, there was no longer 
room for two opinions as to the nature of the case. Scarlet fever it cer- 
tainly was, albeit, to all appearance, in a mild form; and when once the 
fact was incontestably established, Miss Barrington was as much perturbed 
by it as her nephew could have wished. If this had happened a fortnight 

‘ago, she said, she would not have complained so much; they had all 
known that, then, there was a fair chance of such a misfortune occurring. 
But that it should have come now, when they had given up even think- 
ing of danger any longer, when Léon had been officially reported free 
from infection, and when there had seemed every prospect of the dawn of 
happier times, was, to say the least of it, very bad luck. 
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“ Look at the expense of the thing alone! It only remains for you 
to be taken ill, Harry, as soon as we have accomplished our next move, 
and for me to follow suit on the stage after, and we shall have made the 
fortune of four hotels, and crippled our resources for years tocome. If 
you had seen our bill at Geneva! I don’t blame the people for asking 
what they do, because of course it must be a horrid nuisance and a great 
loss to them to have scarlet fever patients in their house; but really one 
must be a millionaire to afford oneself these luxuries more than once 
in a lifetime.” 

“ As if it mattered !” cried Barrington, indignantly. “ I would gladly 
give up half of what I have in the world to see Jeanne well again. I 
know you will laugh at me, Aunt Susan, but I can’t help having a con- 
viction that she will not get over this. The very first time that I saw 
her, I felt sure that she was predestined to misfortune ; and all the time 
that she was with me last night, I was haunted by a foreboding that 
something must happen before long to separate us. -It is useless to 
reason about it, but it is beyond a doubt that there are certain people 


_ who are born to unhappiness.” 


“ There are certain people who are born fools,” retorted Miss Bar- 
rington, with much asperity. “If you are going to talk that sort of 
rubbish, Harry, instead of making yourself useful, you had better be off 
home again, and I will bring Jeanne back to you as soon as she is in a 
fit state to travel. You put me out of all patience with your non- 
sensical fancies. I believe you would be more than half resigned to 
losing her if you could only be sure of taking part in an affecting death- 
bed scene before she went.” 

“That is neither a true nor a kind thing to say,” answered Bar- 


-rington, quietly. And the old lady had the grace to feel a little ashamed 


of her hasty words. 

“There, there, Harry, you know I did not mean it. I forgot myself,” 
she acknowledged frankly, “and I beg your pardon. To tell you the 
truth, I have been thoroughly upset by different things these last few 
days, and I suppose this was the last straw. Please overlook what I 
said, and forget it.” 

The good-natured Harry readily consented to overlook his aunt’s’ 
thoughtless speech ; but he could not quite forget it—nor, indeed, was 
the poor old lady herself destined to do so. For, alas! Barrington’s 
sinister presentiment turned out to be only too well founded, and Jeanne’s 
portion of earthly happiness, it appeared, was likely to be a brief one. 
Almost before they had realised that her life might be in danger; 
almost before they had become accustomed to the idea that she was ill, ° 
she was sinking fast. The doctors were as powerless to save her as were 
Léon’s frantic prayers and Miss Barrington’s obstinate belief, which held 
out to the last, that she would be able to pull her protégée through in 
spite of all the doctors in the world. Her illness was neither so long 
nor so severe a one as her brother's had been; but for all that, she 
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could hot rally from it; and those about her were forced to admit, at 
length, what many others have had to acknowledge before them, that 
what, in their first horror and incredulity, they had cried out against as 
impossible, not only could be, but was. 

And so it came to pass that, on a warm spring evening, Jeanne lay 
on her bed, with a sorrowful little group around her, waiting for the end. 
The windows were wide open ; the curtains were fluttering with a cool 
breeze that was blowing in from the lake ; broad sunbeams streamed across 
the room, and fell upon the wooden floor and the white wall, and upon 
Jeanne’s wasted hands, as they lay on the counterpane. No one could 
have died more peacefully. She was too weak to speak much ; but she 
looked round upon them all—upon Léon’s pale, tear-stained face—upon 
Miss Barrington’s rugged features, which were twitching a little, in 
spite of their owner’s fortitude—upon Turco’s big white head—lastly 
upon Barrington, who was kneeling by her bedside. And there her eyes 
rested longest. 

“ Tf only M. de Fontvieille and M. de Saint-Luc and Fanchette were 
here, I should have no one left to wish for,” she said once, with the 
ghost of a smile. 

She sent messages to these absent friends, assuring them of her 
loving remembrance, and of her contentment and her willingness to 
leave the world. ‘ We shall all be together again very soon,” she said, 
with that forgetfulness of time and change which often seems to come 
over those who, for their part, have nearly done with both. The last 
Sacraments had been administered to her some hours before. At length, 
towards sunset, she begged to be left alone with Léon; and he, coming 
out, after a few minutes, but not being able to speak, signed to Bar- 
rington to take his place in the chamber of death, and then went away 
and hid himself. 

What passed between the dying girl and the man whom she loved 
with a love deeper than he, perhaps, could even understand, need not 
be set down here. It is hard to be called away from life just when 
life has acquired a meaning it never had before, and when all the 
forfeited future seems full of brightest promise. It is hard to sink 
powerlessly into that impenetrable darkness, that profound silence, 
towards which those loved ones who are left on earth must stretch out 
their hands in vain. And though in some—as in Jeanne de Mersac— 
faith is strong enough to rob the grave of its victory, yet there is, and 
must needs be, a sting in death which youth could hardly bear were it 
not for sheer physical exhaustion. Barrington has never spoken of that 
last scene to any of his friends; and Barrington is a man who, with a 
very little encouragement—or even without it—will speak upon most 
subjects. 

When he came out of Jeanne’s room again, he was very pale, but 
more composed than Miss Barrington had expected him to be. - 

“ Is it all over?” she whispered. ° 
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“ No,” he answered; “but there has been a change in the last few 
minutes. She does not seem to know me, or to notice anything any 
more. I think she has fallen asleep.” — 

And so it proved to be. Léon came back after a time, and the three 
kept watch while the daylight waned, and darkness fell, and hour after 
hour slipped by; but Jeanne slept peacefully on, and never spoke or 
opened her eyes again. 

They watch’d her breathing thro’ the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 


As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 

But when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
CoNncLUSION. 


Miss BarrincTon was sitting in the nursery of a country-house the other 
day. The children had all run out, and she began to turn over the leaves 
of the numerous picture-books which lay upon the table. A volume of 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales had found its way among them, and the 
old lady, opening it at hap-hazard, dipped into the middle of “ The Ice 
Maiden.” She glanced over a few pages of the story, and then grew in- 
terested, and read it through to the end, where the hero sinks beneath 
the blue waters of the Lake of Geneva on the eve of his marriage-day, 
and the poor little bride is left weeping on the island on which, but a 


' few minutes before, the happy pair had been telling one anothér that 


earth had now nothing more to bestow upon them. “ Do you think 
this a sad story?” asks the author, in his quaint, friendly way, at the 
conclusion. These two were parted at the moment when, as they had 
said, earth had nothing more to bestow upon them. How would it have 
been with them if their wishes had been fulfilled, and they had gone back 
to their home in the mountains as man and wife? The night before, the 
bride had had a prophetic answer to this question, in the form of a 
dream, which consoled her somewhat in the midst of her distress. 

Miss Barrington took off her spectacles and wiped her eyes, into 
which the tears had risen while she had been reading. It was some 
years since she had turned her back sadly upon this same Lake of 
Geneva, leaving on its shores the body of one who had become very dear 
to her, though their friendship had been but short, and who had been 
snatched away not less suddenly than the young chamois hunter in the 
“Ice Maiden.” ‘Would earth have had anything more to bestow upon 
poor Jeanne if her life had been spared? Miss Barrington wondered. 
And then she shook her head, sighed, laid down the book, and went to 
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the open window, whence she could see the children playing ‘in the 
garden, and the sun setting behind the Scotch firs in the park. 

“Would Harry have made her happy, I wonder?” murmured the 
old lady, vexing herself with a question which can never be of the 
slightest importance again. “ He was frantic with grief at first, and 
then, for more than a year, he went about looking so miserable that it 
made one’s heart ache to see him. And now he is married to that dull, 
devoted Helen, and has got three children. It all sounds very heartless 
and horrible; but of course, it is not so. It is only human nature, 
and the way of this hard world, which I am three-parts sick of myself. 
He seems happy enough ; but I think he would have been happier with 
her ; and perhaps—yperhaps she would have been happy with him. But 
I don’t know. One never can tell.” 

Those whose judgment of Barrington’s character has been formed 
from long acquaintance, and is unprejudiced by any ties of relationship, 
feel less uncertainty upon this point. It requires no very profound in- 
sight into human nature to perceive that a marriage between Barrington 
and Jeanne de Mersac must very soon have ended in disappointment and 
loss of illusions for one, if not for both of them. ° Barrington himself was 
aware of this, and was in «a great measure prepared for it. He knew 
that, after a time, he would inevitably, whether he willed it or not, drift 
away from his wife, fall back among old associates and into old habits, 
and occupy himself with interests and amusements in which she could 
have no share. Life cannot be one long honeymoon, he would probably 
have said, with a sigh over the impossibility of so blissful an arrange- 
ment, and so would have submitted with resignation to the sway of 
natural and social laws. Such, no doubt, is the common lot. But 
Jeanne, as it happened, was an exceptional person ; and it is very unlikely 
that friendship would ever have been accepted by her in lieu of love, or 
the real Barrington, as he would have gradually become revealed to her, 
in the place of the wholly imaginary person to whom she had given all 
her heart. And perhaps—for there is no such thing as perfection on 
earth—her temper would have become soured in the long run, and she 
would have grown morose and silent, and vexed her husband by appear- 
ing at breakfast with a sad face, which thing the present Mrs. Barring- 
ton is not likely ever to do. 

Every one acknowledges that there are many worse misfortunes than 
an early death ; but the sudden removal of a young and beautiful girl, 
into whose hands all the brightest prizes of life seem to be on the point 
of falling, naturally excites more pity and sympathy than the ordinary 
run of human sorrows; and when the same post brought to Algiers the 
news of Jeanne’s engagement to Barrington, of her illness, and of its 
terribly swift ending, a feeling akin to consternation spread among the 
ranks of all who had known her there. 

Poor old M. de Fontvieille took to his bed as soon as the intelligence 
reached him, declaring that he had now nothing left to live for, and that 
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he would never leave his room again. But as he was not ill, and as he 
got very hot and uncomfortable lying in bed all day, he had to get up 
again eventually, and go about as usual. He died, in fact, only a short 
time since, leaving his jewels to Léon’s wife, by whom they are worn, to 
the admiration of all Algiers, and even of Paris, upon occasion. 

And so the memory of Jeanne de Mersac, and of her untimely fate, has 
well nigh faded away. How long, and by how many people, can any one 
ee expect to be remembered after death? Jeanne, during her lifetime, had 
had but few friends, and of those few M. de Fontvieille is no more; Léon, 
i : though he has not forgotten his sister, has ceased to mourn for her, having 
i a wife and a young family to occupy his thoughts; and Barrington, 
: when he thinks of her at all, thinks of her rather as a beautiful, lost 
vision, than as one who might have passed her life with him here, and 
{ whom he may yet encounter hereafter. 

{) But in one of the large garrison towns of France there is a certain 

| Colonel of Chasseurs-d-Cheval, a lean, patient, taciturn man, much be- 

a e loved in his regiment, as being both a keen soldier and a good friend to 

} oe . all who stand in need of help, and looked upon with awe and respect by 

his officers as a “man with a history,” the nature of which has been the 

subject of many a bold flight of fancy—a man, too, who, as the famous 

Vicomte de Saint-Lue, is reported to have made all Paris open its eyes 

in bygone days. To this grey-headed Colonel Jeanne de Mersac is in 

nowise dead, nor has ever died ; and when he kneels, as he does nearly 

every day, in the cathedral of the town where he is quartered—for he is 

et a most devout and orthodox Catholic—he never fails to ask that he may 

| meet her once more, in the fulness of time, where “ they neither marry 

i nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God.” 

















